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‘7 E are very glad to receive from the ‘Municipal Art Society 
of New York an official statement of the plan which has 
been drawn up by its committee on the proposed exhibit 

of a model city at the St. Louis Exposition of next year. This 
plan, which is founded on one prepared three years ago by Mr. 
William S. Crandall, as secretary of the Exhibition Committee, 
and submitted to the management of the Buffalo Exposition, 
but not carried out, from lack of funds, is far more comprehen- 
sive than the schemes published in the newspapers and maga- 
zines, including even an exhibit of the methods for securing 
uniformity in municipal accounts which have, of late, engaged 
the attention of reformers, as well as one of a model health 
department, introducing, for example, the sterilized-milk sta- 
tions maintained by the municipality in Rochester, N. Y., and 
in New York City by private benevolence, by which the mor- 
tality among infants has been greatly reduced. ‘These features, 
although not architectural, are quite as essential to a well- 
organized city as asphalt pavements or well-designed park 
railings; and it is very much to the credit of the Municipal 
Art Society and its representative that this fact should have 
been recognized. While the profession, naturally, interests it- 
self more in the artistic features of a city, people generally will 
be more attracted by the novelties in sanitation, transportation, 
lighting and sewage-disposal which the Society includes in its 
programme, and the people who come to look at the sewage- 
irrigation model, or the vestibuled electric-cars, or the acety- 
lene street-lamps, will finish their visit by an inspection of the 
artistic siguboards and esthetic bridges, which they would 
never have looked at by themselves. 





T seems to us that, with proper management, a comprehen- 
I sive scheme of the sort proposed by the Municipal Art So- 

ciety might be made the most valuable and conspicuous 
feature of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. In Paris, in 
1900, a great deal of attention was attracted by the scattered 
elements of what would, under this scheme, be advantageously 
collected and systematized. In one series of rooms at Paris, 
fur example, was a collection of planus, models and pictures of 
hospitals and asylums, which offered great interest. Some 
of the Russian hospitals were shown by means of miniature 
buildings, the roof of which opened like a lid, showing the little 
beds, with the tiny patients, half an inch long, in the wards ; 
many other establishments were represented by models in re- 
lief of the buildings and grounds; and, in general, great efforts 
were made to have the exhibits as realistic as possible. So, in 
the school department, rooms of the actual size were shown, the 
Russians, who were conspicuous iu all these branches, present- 
ing, for example, a village library complete, including all the 
fittings and furniture, even to the books on the shelves. In 
another building, at some distance, was an exhibit, with real 
babies, of the ‘“*couveuses d’enfants,” or establishments for 
bringing up sickly or prematurely-born infants by keeping them 
in a uniform temperature, in plate-glass cases, which have been 


found so valuable in France ; and in other portions of the Ex- ° 
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position grounds, even as far as Vincennes, were scattered 
extremely interesting examples of municipal utilities of various 
kinds. The plan of the Municipal Art Society, to show these 
things together, as they actually occur, would add greatly, not 
only to the convenience of studying them, but to the interest of 
each, and we earnestly hope that it may be found practicable 
to carry it out. 





) HE new methods of government in New York have begun 
| to be applied to the theatres. Every architect knows that 

the building-laws concerning theatres in New York are 
very strict, and are, on the whole, very judiciously drawn up; 
but a circumstance less generally known is that, in the case of 
many new theatres, not the smallest pretence of obeying them 
has been made. According to evidence collected by the new 
municipal officials, a considerable proportion of the newest 
theatres, instead of being practically fireproof, as the law re- 
quires, are fire-traps of the most dangerous description, the 
safeguards demanded by the statute having been deliberately 
omitted, apparently with the acquiescence of the inspectors. 
It is gratifying to learn that a list of the deficient theatres is in 
course of preparation, and their proprietors will be presented 
with the alternative of remodelling their buildings in such a 
way as to bring them into conformity with the law, or having 
them permanently closed. Another police regulation of great 
importance, which absolutely prohibits the placing of seats in 
the aisles or passageways of any theatre, hall, church or other 
place of public assemblage, is also constantly violated in thea- 
tres of a certain class. Until now, the proprietors of these 
theatres, presumably in consequence of a private understand- 
ing with the police authorities, have escaped punishment ; but 
warnings have now been issued that the law will be enforced, 
and New York theatres will have their aisles cleared of seats, 
or their proprietors will go to prison. It is hardly necessary 
to point out that, in case of fire in a theatre, obstructions in the 
aisles may easily cause the death of multitudes of people. All 
persons who go much to the theatre should bear constantly in 
mind the fact, proved by many examples, that the average time 
which elapses between the appearance of fire in the auditorium 
of a theatre, and the death of every person remaining in it, is 
less than three minutes. In other words, any person who does 
not get out of a theatre in less than three minutes after fire 
make its appearance will never get out alive, and the obstruc- 
tion of the passageways by seats simply ensures the dea‘h, in 
case of fire, of all the people in the front portion of the house. 


siruction of high buildings. In New York, last week, 

the inhabitants of a house on Fifth Avenue were disagree- 
ably surprised to have a block of granite, weighing seven hun- 
dred pounds, let fall from the sixteenth story of a hotel in 
process of erection next door, come through the skylight over 
the main staircase, and continuing to descend, accompanied by a 
shower of broken glass, demolish two stories of the rich! y-carved 
staircase, and finally land on the hall floor, after doing damage 
to the extent, as the owner estimates, of ten thousand dollars, 
without including the annoyance to the inmates of the house, 
who, their staircase being destroyed, were obliged to use the 
fire-escape to go to and from their bedrooms. Almost on 
the same day six beams, which were being hoisted to the fourth 
story of another new building on Fifth Avenue, dropped from 
the chain which held them upon the roof of a picture-gallery 
next door, two of them breaking through the skylight, and fal- 
ling to the floor. About thirty people were in the gallery at 
the time, but, fortunately, no one was injured. 


H NEW inconvenience has been found to attend the con- 





A CONSTRUCTION MODERNE calls attention again 

to the danger to which the precious collections of the 
Louvre are exposed through the installation in the building of 
the Ministry of the Colonies. It is now nearly twenty years 
since the French Government, by a formal decree, ordered that 
all the buildings of the Louvre, without exception, should be de- 
voted to the purposes of the museum which bears the vame of 
the palace. ‘The ink was hardly dry on the decree when a por- 
tion of the palace was taken, “ temporarily,” for the accommo- 
dation of the Ministry of the Colonies. In accordance, appar- 
ently, with the “temporary” purpose of the installation, the 
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changes made in the building were of the flimsiest and most 
dangerous character. At the very outset, one hundred and 
sixty-five small offices, with the incidental corridors and pas- 
sage-ways, were made by dividing the great rooms of the palace 
by partitions of spruce boards, and stretching above them ceil- 
ings of cheap thin cloth. This was a tolerably incautious pro- 
ceeding on the part of people whom American architects are 
continually reviled for not imitating; and the subdivision has 
since been carried still farther, in the same style. As M. Planat 
says, the whole affair would burn up “in the wink of an eye,” 
if it once took fire, and the officials of the Ministry of Colonies 
are so impressed with the danger to themselves and their sub- 
ordinates which the construction presents that they have caused 
placards to be posted among the offices, giving directions where 
to run for safety at the first alarm; yet, in spite of the obvious 
and imminent risk which the installation involves to the re- 
mainder of the building, which, it must be remembered, has 
floors throughout of wooden beams, covered with waxed boards, 
and lofty mansard roofs, all framed with wood, and covered 
with boarding, sheet-lead and glass, and the certainty that even 
a small fire in the galleries would effectually ruin the priceless 
treasures of art which they contain, this “ temporary ” installa- 
tion has been allowed to remain for nearly twenty years, and 
there is still no sign of its removal. Another circumstance 
which makes the invasion by official intruders of the premises 
declared by law to be entirely reserved for the national museum 
is that the offices of the Ministry of the Colonies occupy room 
which is urgently needed for the display of objects which be- 
long to the museum, but cannot be shown, for lack of space in 
which to display them. For example, a magnificent collection 
of French paintings of the last century, valued at several mil- 
lions, was recently bequeathed to the Louvre by M. Thomy- 
Thiéry, of the island of Mauritius; while a fine collection of 
Greek and Roman antiquities, belonging to a noted amateur, 
M. de Clereq, has also been bequeathed either to the Louvre 
or the Cabinet des Médailles, preference being given to the 
Louvre. Neither of these rich collections can be shown, and 
the De Clereq collection may be lost in consequence ; and the 
officials of the museum report also that it has been impossible 
to place before the public the magnificent collection of drawings 
by old masters which it possesses, on account of the impossi- 
bility of finding room to show them. It is hardly necessary to 
say that the preservation of the Louvre and its contents, and 
the proper display of the artistic riches which it possesses, are 
matters which concern the whole civilized world; and nothing, 
perhaps, would give pleasure and relief to so great a number 
of persons as the announcement that the Ministry of Colonies 
had departed, with all its furniture and paraphernalia, from the 
building which is generally recognized as the very centre of art. 





JERHAPS the most important field for archxological explo- 
ration that the world now affords is to be found in Yucatan. 
Although Central American antiquities do not appeal to 

average people, who are more interested in Romulus and Numa 
Pompilius, or Achilles and Priam, or Theseus and Ariadne, and 
the times in which these personages lived, than in the subjects 
of the undecipherable hieroglyphics of Copan, men of real sci- 
ence are inclined to believe that there was, in times more an- 
cient, perhaps, than those of which even the Assyrian and 
Cretan records give us knowledge, a mysterious connection be- 
tween Central America and Asia, if not, as there seems to be 
some reason for supposing, between Central America and Egypt. 
It is unlikely that any of the existing ruins in Yucatan date 
back to the period of such connection, but the inscriptions with 
which they are covered may, when they are deciphered, refer 
to traditions of extreme importance to the history of the human 
race. In this part of the world, moreover, archeological ex- 
plorers enjoy an advantage which is hardly found in any other, 
that the present inhabitants are, so far as is known, the direct 
descendants of those who occupied the country, perhaps, ten 
thousand years ago. While nearly every other region of arche- 
ological interest has been conquered and occupied by a succes- 
sion of different races, the Mayas have, so far as we know, never 
been driven from their homes by strangers, or compelled to 
submit to foreign innovations. They have the advantage, also, 
of being ignorant enough to have no literature, and hardly even 
a written language, and their traditions are, on that account, 
much more likely to have been kept pure. When the inscrip- 
tions on their ancient monuments are read, and compared with 
the verbal traditions collected by some one as familiar with the 
Mayas, and as thoroughly in their confidence, as the lamented 


Cushing was with the Zufiis, it is, perhaps, not too much to ex- 
pect an archwological sensation comparable with that which fol- 
lowed Rawlinson’s discovery of the key to the cuneiform writing. 





added twenty-two victims to the long list of those who 

have been sacrificed to the carelessness or ignorance of 
people who ought to know better in regard to the explosive 
character of an atmosphere charged with inflammable dust. 
In this particular mine it is customary to spend the earlier part 
of the day in drilling holes for blasting, and, toward the end of 
the afternoon, the miners charge the drill-holes, adjust the 
fuses, and make their way to the open air, leaving two men, 
whose duty it is to light the fuses. The mine seems to be 
carefully operated, for the men are required to carry safety 
lamps, and the two “firemen” are under orders to wait until 
the others are in safety before lighting the fuses. It is proba- 
ble that in the present instance the firemen were in a hurry to 
get home, and thought, as usually happens, that there was no 
harm in stretching their instructions, if nobody was near to see 
them, for, in a few minutes after the time for the other miners 
to leave work, and while they were still coming out of the mine, 
a terrific explosion took place, tearing to pieces the building 
over the mouth of the mine, killing some men who stood near, 
and, of course, annihilating all those who were in the mine, or 
on their way out of it. A certain amount of “ firedamp” 
occurs in the mine, and may have contributed to the explosion, 
but it seems most probable that a blast, badly tamped, or un- 
skilfully proportioned, blew out of the drill-hole, setting fire to 
the explosive mixture of coal-dust and air which filled the 
mine. Several similar accidents have taken place in the same 
and neighboring mines within a few years. As our readers 
know, explosions of this sort often occur in saw-mills, flour-mills, 
cotton-mills and other places where the air is filled with fine 
dust, but the exact nature of the explosive action, and the con- 
ditions on which it depends, have been very little studied. In 
saw-mills and flour-mills it is now usual to draw off the dust by 
means of ventilating-fans, but anything of this sort would 
hardly be practicable in coal-mines, and the problem of remov- 
ing the dust in such places, or of keeping it from exploding, 
still awaits solution. 


Ai sited vw dust explosion in a coal-mine in ‘Tennessee has 





history of the natural-gas industries in this country. For 

two years or so the flow of natural gas from the wells has 
been diminishing, so that, instead of an almost uncontrollable 
pressure, often amounting to three or four hundred pounds to 
the square inch, the disposition of the gas to escape has become 
so languid that, in many cases, it must now be sucked out of 
the wells by air-pumps, and forced into the distribution mains, 
while, in others, not even this process suffices to secure a sup- 
ply. The manufacturers who used the natural gas have been 
the worst sufferers by the failure of the supply; but the 
makers of plate-glass, who were able, as long as the gas lasted, 
to produce a beautifully clear and uniform material, have taken 
advantage of .their experience to establish apparatus for manu- 
facturing coal-gas, which is forced into the mains designed for 
natural gas, and will, undoubtedly be quite as effective in main- 
taining the clearness of the product, while it will have the 
advantage of being more uniform, and more reliable in quan- 
tity. In some of the Indiana towns in the gas-district, the 
owners of private houses are arranging to combine for the pur- 
pose of making artificial gas, with which to feed the furnaces 
and fireplaces once supplied with natural gas, and the example 
will, undoubtedly, be widely followed. It may be suggested 
that the agents of the Mond process in this country might, per- 
haps, do worse than establish themselves in Pittsburgh, Buf- 
falo and Indianapolis, and arrange on a large scale for replac- 
ing the natural gas with the Mond gas, properly enriched. 
The main expense of the installation, that of furnishing and 
laying the mains and service-pipes, is already paid, and the 
Mond Company could probably secure the use of them on very 
favorable terms from the owners, who, having no longer natural 
gas to send through them, must either abandon them, or dig 
them up and sell them for old iron. In England, the Mond 
Company can furnish and lay its own pipes, and sell gas for 
about ten cents per thousand feet; so that, with the use of 
mains and service-pipes at a nominal expense, it should be 
possible to furnish the same gas here at rates very little, if at 
all, higher than those paid for the natural gas, 


A FEW years from now some one, we hope, will write a 
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THE UNKNOWN BERNINI. 


VERY one knows that Lorenzo Bernini, at once architect and 

sculptor, as the favorite of Urban VIII and his successors in 

the papal chair, had at Rome during the seventeenth century 
a princely standing. Everybody knows, likewise, that Bernini, es- 
pecially in his last years, became the greatest artist of his time, that 
the piazza of St. Peter's, his architectural chef d’wuvre, is one of the 
grandest architectural ensembles in the world, and also that his sculp- 
tural work is very ostentatious, and that which most closely rivals 
the sculpture of Michael Angelo; but, perhaps some of my readers 
will be surprised to learn that Bernini, artist in all kinds, like Or- 
cagna and Leonardo, was an adept in caricature, a dramatic author, 
and himself prepared theat- 
rical decorations, being 
greatly interested also in the 
machinery of theatres. If 
the fancy for Barocco art 
had not sprung up during 
these latter years in Italy, 
and had not the advanced 
spirits of the time given 
themselves over to the con- 
sideration of every kind of 
art movement, assuredly this 
new and curious side of Ber- 
nini’s character would have 
remained for a long time un- 
known; for the favorite of 
Urban VIII did not arouse _,/ 
the interest of artists and 7, 
students until our own day, 
and it is to a student of Ber- 
nini that we owe these new 
facts concerning the un- 
known side of the artistic 
life of the subject. Already, 
to tell the truth, Baldinucci, 
in a biography of Ber- 
nini which he wrote, had 
pointed out that the master 
did practise caricature; but 
the mere words of Baldi- 
nucci made no particular im- 
pression, and if chance had 
not led to the discovery of 
the Berninese caricatures, no 
one, in all probability, would 
have given any heed to 
what Baldinucci wrote. He 
said, apropos of Bernini, 
after having praised the extraordinary freshness of the drawing of 
the human figure in his “ Hero”’: “The effect of this frankness has 
been that he labored singularly in that kind of drawing which we 
call caricature, where the pen-stroke which burlesques the image of 
another still preserves the resemblance and even the majesty, if some- 
times the caricatures were those of princes, as happened frequently 
enough.” We know from another source that a certain quantity of 
caricatures flowing from Bernini's pen were found in the Galleria di 
San Pastore, in the villa of Terra di Gallicano, inhabited by the 
Dominican Fathers, to whom the master had given them. It is also 
important to remark that these caricatures were sent to princes, 
in homage and as testimony to the intellectual activity of Bernini. In 
fact, Signor Fraschetti discovered lately a letter, dated 1652 at the 
Court of Este, in which there is question of two caricatures by Ber- 
nini, one representing the Cardinal Trivulzio and the other a certain 
Giaconazzi, a servant of Cardinal Pamphily’s. In this letter, by a 
certain Francesco Gualengo, it is said that the latter sends to His 
Most Serene Highness two caricatures, in the knowledge that every- 
thing which comes from the hands of the eminent artist is accepted 
with pleasure by His Majesty. 

The discovery of the caricatures of Bernini, some of which I hgre 
reproduce in support of this letter, has been purely accidental. Of 
late, they were rearranging the engravings and drawings in the Cor- 
siniana Collection, and this led to a more attentive study of these draw- 
ings, and to the conclusion that the caricatures in question were the 
work of Bernini. It is perfectly true that they are not signed, but 
all the connoisseurs, supported by arguments whose prebability I for 
my part admit, in face of these caricatures in the Corsiniana can 
think only of the name of Bernini. 

Almost all of the caricatures are accompanied by inscriptions 
which help in the identification of the subjects. 

No. 1 bears a legend, in Italian, of course: “ A French Chevalier.” 
It represents a sufficiently aristocratic type, perhaps sketched by 
Bernini during his sojourn in France at the time he was preparing 
his design for the facade of the Louvre. A very curious feature, 
apart from the elephantine nose, is the suppression of the eye. Per- 
haps, in this chevalier, the eyebrows wholly eclipsed the little eyes. 
No. 2, likewise, has its legend: A captain of the “Company of the 
Komanesques,” throwers of stone (sassaioli) in the wars of Urban 
VIII. For a long time Rome was famous for its stone-fights between 
groups of people who inhabited different quarters of the city, and 
sometimes these street-fights resulted in death and great grief to 
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many families of the great city. Bernini, in his caricature of the 
Captain, has admirably expressed one of the types of the Roman 
populace, a type which we still meet to-day in the city streets —cu 
rious-looking creatures with long necks and very small eyes which 
seem to be aiming at an enemy at the very moment of attack. No. 3 
is that of a Venetian advocate, a laughable type of a man, quiet, 
and content with the joys of life. No. 4 carries a legend, and is 
recognized as the caricature of Cardinal Antonio Barberini, born in 
1607, an empty-headed but superb man, whose whole value consisted 
in his being the nephew of Urban VIII. No. 5, beside it, represents 
the Cardinal Chigi when he was a young man. This Chigi is Fabio 
Chigi who became pope in 1655, under the name of Alexander VII. 
The last of the series represents the head coachman of the [nfantado 
of Spain, a sufficiently vul- 
gar type, with frowning eyes 
and neglected hair. Un- 
questionably, the caricature 
is more interesting than the 
original could have been. | 
won’t waste time over the 
other caricatures, which any- 
body can see at Rome in the 
cabinet of engravings in 
the National Gallery. The 
sketches which | have given 
are more than sufficient to 
show the style of Bernini as 
a caricaturist. 

Now we must recognize 
the architect of the Piazza of 
St. Peter’s as a dramatic au- 
thor and an inventor of the- 
atrical decorations, accord- 
ing to the revelations of 
Signor Fraschetti. In the 
first place, we must know 
that comedies, melodramas, 
tragedies and other produc- 
tions of the kind held, during 
the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, a place of 
great favor in the city of the 
popes. Foreigners came to 
Rome to be present at the- 
atrical representations which 
sometimes were very loose in 
their morality, and enthusi- 
asm over these representa- 
tions reached such a point 
that, in 1644, the French, as 
a mark of their pleasure, 
erected a theatre on the Piazza Navona, and there gave shows for 
the people. We know that the comedies most in vogue at Rome 
were those which abounded in bons mots, which were aimed particu 
larly at personages about the Court. 

Amongst the comedies composed by Bernini, a memory of one in 
particular is preserved ; namely, that entitled “The Inundation of 
the Tiber,” apropos of which we read, in documents drawn from the 
archives of Modena, dated February 16, 1638, the following words : 
“The Chevalier Bernini, Monday evening, presented a marvellous 
comedy, and absolutely there were three scenes which struck every- 
body with wonder.” According to the account given of this comedy, 
it appears that the author'secured his effects by stupefying theatrical 
coups and by the vivacity of his dialogue. If we follow the documents 
of the times, we find that one of the spectators wrote these words : 
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“T have been to Bernini's comedy [it is still a question of the ‘ Inun- 

dation of the Tiber”] and, to tell the truth, it must be confessed 

that only he knows how to compose works like this, not so much for 

the quality of his machinery as for the manner in which the recita- 

tions are given. There was an inundation of the Tiber and a fall of 
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a house with three persons in it, two feigning death and one pulled 
out half dead, and all the three carried across the stage with a feeling 
for art of the highest character, and with equal naturalness; but one 
in particular, the wounded one, smashed almost to pieces in every 
part of his body (and surely this was very artfully carried out), both 
amused and terrified us. At 

the end, the scene opened and O?ine cacchure 44 ura Mf vpomd oath ome 

there appeared a perspective . 
of extreme beauty at the 
back of the theatre. This 
represented a comedy and the 
players, and, at a considerable 
distance, many spectators, 
partly painted, and part mov- 
ing to join them, some on 
foot and some a-horseback, 
some in carriages and some in 
litters.” ; 

In another account by a 
spectator we read that even 
Bernini played a réle. He 
was arrayed in the costume of 
an old Florentine, and took 
part in two scenes, in each 
without attempting to make 
Florence appear greater than Rome, he representing the most com- 
monplace habits of the Florentines. The writer concludes his tale 
by saying that “the comedy was full of pleasantries and masterly 
strokes, but, nevertheless, more disguised than was usual, Bernini 
having named nobody, but always relying on general terms which 
were far from giving offence.” 

Documents also announce the existence of another famous comedy, 
“The Comedy of the Two Theatres,” by Bernini, played at the car- 
nival of 1637, and, from investigation, it appears that, two years 
before, Bernini had a satirical comedy played, in which he presented 
on the stage an ox, to satirize a Borgia, whom the pope had called 
an “ox in armor.” 

Bernini, besides his “ Two Theatres” and the “Inundation,” also 
produced other comedies more or less meritorious and spectacular. 
We mention “ The Fair” and “ The Sea,” in which the artist pro- 
duced the illusion of sunrise, and succeeded by the use of admirable 
engines. We will also mention “The Palace of Atlas and Astol- 
pbus,” and the “ Means of paying homage to the ladies in comedy.” 
Bernini’s importance as a dramatic author consists in this, that he, 
as they say, was the first to introduce at the theatre the grand 
spectacular comedies. The imagination and the talent of the author 
served him admirably in these representations. 

It is for this reason, perhaps, that the dramatic artist also became 
a painter of theatre decorations. That Bernini practised painting 
everybody knows, but that the master ever placed his brush at the 
service of the theatre is less known to my readers. At any rate, it 
is incontestable that Bernini, having introduced, or enlarged, the 
frame of comedies so as to involve stage machinery, gave himself up 
to the painting of the decorations, just as in Italy before him certain 
painters, for instance, Andrea Del Sarto, Baldassarre Peruzzi, Ra- 
phael, Tribolo and others had done the same thing from time to time. 
In this connection, an interesting bit of testimony of the time is one 
that I found in documents bearing date of 1634. We read that, “ In 
January, 1634, there arrived at Rome a brother of the King of 
Poland, the Prince Alexander Charles, in whose honor Cardinal 
Antonio Barberino caused to be reproduced the ‘History of Saint 
Alexis’ by the ablest musicians, with marvellous decorations invented 
by Bernini, which were changed several times, causing to appear 
palaces, gardens, forests, hell, and angels who, while speaking, actu- 
ally flew ; and at the end there was shown a large cloud which opened 
and brought to view the glory of Paradise.” 

Bernini amused himself and amused the people by painting carica- 
tures amidst these decorations, and on the curtain of the Roman 
theatre he introduced caricatures of the Marquis Biscia which caused 
the very select audience to be convulsed with laughter. 

It is a pity that time has exercised its pitiless work upon these 
productions of the unknown Bernini from which I have just lifted 
the curtain. To tell the truth, as a painter Bernini is an artist of 
mediocre merit, and even less than mediocre. Facts bear proof that 
he did not consider himself a painter, but with his own hands de- 
stroyed several of his canvases, and the altar-piece in the Vatican 
Gallery of Mosaics, painted by him, one of the rarest paintings which 
is preserved of the master, — attributed, by the way, also to Carlo 
Pellegrini, — does not belie the judgment which the world has passed 
on Bernini as a painter. Nevertheless, theatrical decorations de- 
manded more imagination than altar-pieces, and all these decorations, 
full of spectacular architecture, trees, fruits, flowers, might have 
attained unheard-of effects, seeing that they proceeded from an artist 
as marvellously endowed as Bernini in all that concerns decorative 
pomp and the brilliancy of moving effects) | ALFREDO MELANI. 








More Vacaries or Unionism. — A few weeks ago, some painters 
who were redecorating the interior of a church in an English town 
ceased work because women were employed to clean the droppings of 
paint on the pews, and the employers had to finish the job themselves. 
And quite recently in a seaside town there was a strike of teamsters, 
because their employer refused to discharge a driver who had made a 
journey to a neighboring town three hours quicker than they them- 
selves had been accustomed to take. — Exchange. 


A PLEA FOR WOMEN PRACTISING ARCHITECTURE! 


APPEAR before you to-night with a certain amount of diffidence, 

as the subject under discussion is not of my own choosing, and | 

fear [ cannot do it justice. The title, to start with, is somewhat 
misleading. The dictionary says “plea” means a lame excuse or 
apology. Now, I do not propose to offer any lame excuses or apol- 
ogies, all of which would be urnecessary under the circumstances. 
I shall merely bring to your notice some facts relative to woman and 
architecture, with most of which you are, doubtless, already familiar. 
Then, again, the title seems to suggest that I am conscious of a feeling 
against women architects, and, since 1 read the paper before your 
Association, it further implies that I believe such hostility is to be 
found amongst your ranks. Now, I wish it to be clearly understood 
that I disclaim both of these assumptions. Doubtless your committee 
had their thoughts directed to the choice of this subject by the knowl- 
edge of the existence of this feeling; but, personally, I have never 
met it. No one has ever maintained before me that a woman should 
not practise as an architect, and, if this view is held, I venture to 
think it can only be held by those outside the profession, who are 
consequently not acquainted with the functions, powers and responsi- 
bilities of an architect. 

Since you are members of the profession, it seems superfluous to 
address you on the subject, as you must know better than any one 
what are the qualifications necessary for the exercise of the same, 
and therefore know better than any one that it is not a case of man 
or woman being best fitted to practise this art, but that it is entirely 
a case of personal capacity. 

In a back number of the British Architect I came across the follow- 
ing remark: “ Whether women, as a whole, are fitted to take up the 
profession of architecture we hold somewhat strong and, it may be, 
conservative views — views which we do not think it would serve 
any useful purpose to discuss.” I hope very much that some one 
present holds similar strong and conservative views, and that he will 
be kind enough to express them to-night, as I may tell you the subject 
was selected by your committee as being a peculiarly useful and suit- 
able one. 

It would be a bold man who would assert that “women, as a 
whole,” are fitted to take up the profession, considering so few women 
have turned their thoughts in this direction; but it would be a still 
bolder man who would assert that men, as a whole, are fitted to take 
up the profession, vide the enormities that are daily committed by 
men in the name of architecture. I repeat, it is not a case of men 
versus women ; it is a case of individual capability and aptitude. 

However, there are some people, we are given to understand, who 
maintain that woman, per se, is unsuited for practising our art. 
Wherein the weak point lies we shall, no doubt, discover in the course 
of the evening; but as far as I can judge, it lies outside the woman, 
and is not a defect inherent in her. I suppose the reason why 
woman should not practise architecture is because, except in one 
or two isolated cases, she has not practised it hitherto; and this is 
no reason at all. ‘ 

The same objection is brought forward every time that women 
have attempted to enlarge their sphere of action, and yet yearly new 
proofs are given that intellectually women can, at least in many cases, 
hold their own with men. The results of university examinations 
show it; members of the medical profession testify to it; the legal 
profession numbers women in its ranks, both in France and in Amer- 
ica, though up till now in England women have only been allowed 
to study for, but not to practise at, the Bar. “ Let them study by all 
means,” the conservatives say, “ but draw the line at practice.” And 
what is the use of instruction, I ask you, if it is to be turned to no 
purpose? What is study without an object? Knowledge without 
application? It is simply creating wants without granting the power 
of satisfying them. Living is not learning, but applying what one 
has learned. 

If, then, it is granted that woman is intellectually capable of wrest- 
ling with the problems of architecture, are we to suppose that she is 
physically incapable of carrying on the work entailed? It were un- 
reasonable to say her strength is not equal to the task when we see 
what women actually do in this country. Take chain-makers, for in- 
stance. Hundreds of women are employed in the very heavy work 
of ¢hain-making, a most arduous trade, and you must remember how 
two or three years ago certain philanthropists were anxious that 
legislation should put a stop to this, as they asserted the work was 
too great a strain for a woman. This intervention only resulted in 
the Home Secretary being besieged by indignant deputations of these 
same women, all protesting their competence and defiantly baring 
their muscular arms as evidence of the strength on which they prided 
themselves. Then, again, our agricultural laborers are not, by a 
long way, all men. In harvest-time, when the work requires to be 
got through with all speed, women are called upon to labor side by 
side with their husbands and brothers; they toil from earliest dawn 
to latest twilight, through all the burning heat of the early autumn 
day, and so far from succumbing to this exposure, they weather it 
with the best of the men and live to seventy and eighty years of 
age. Now the bodily fatigue an architect must be prepared to un- 
dergo cannot be compared to the physical strain our women endure 
when employed as field-farers or as chain-makers. 

I do not mean to make light of the arduousness of the profession. 
The mere study of architecture involves a great deal of physical as 


1A paper read by Miss Ethel M. Charles, A. R. I. B. A., before the Architec- 
tural Association and printed in the Architect. 











well as mental strain, and since practice means the continuance of 
study and, added to this, responsibility, the profession is certainly not 
one to be adopted by the physically feeble. But women are not all 
physically feeble any more than men are all physically strong. You 
have heard of architects — men — breaking down through overwork, 
but you would not for that reason say that all men are unfitted to 
practise the profession. I have never heard of a woman architect 
breaking down, but neither do I assert that all women are fitted to 
practise architecture. 

Those who base their objections to women architects on the fact 
that they are an innovation, and therefore to be suppressed, will fling 
their prejudices and fears to the winds when what is now an innova- 
tion comes to be a recognized institution. Already in America one 
town has a lady for a consulting architect, and we are given to un- 
derstand that her designs for schools, prisons and railway-stations 
compare favorably with other similar works in the country. 

But there are some opponents who are more specific in their ob- 
jections, and it is with these we must now deal. Their objections 
really arise from an imperfect knowledge of what an architect is. 
There is a general idea that architects “make plans” and climb lad- 
ders, but beyond these two accomplishments nothing certain seems 
to be known. The former occupation is acknowledged to be quite a 
legitimate one for a woman, provided she have the necessary gifts, 
but the latter cannot be countenanced for a moment, even though 
she may be sufficiently courageous to attempt it, and can be trusted 
not to lose her head on the scaffolding. As far as [ can gather, it 
is not the climbing that is objected to, but the fact that she may be 
seen climbing a ladder. Therein lies the difficulty. No less an ar- 
chitect than Wren shows us a way round, if not over it. The famous 
Duchess of Marlborough informs us Wren “ was content to be dragged 
up in a basket, three or four times a week, to the top of St. Paul's, and 
at great hazard, for £200 a year.” No one could object to a woman 
being hoisted up in a basket any more than they could object to her 
making use of the more conventional elevator. Climbing a ladder is 
condemned as unwomanly, but so was riding a bicycle or being seen 
on the top of an omnibus not so very long ago, and yet all are now 
seemingly reconciled to these unwomanly practices. Besides, the 
ladder question could only be raised by persons who are in ignorance 
of the portion of a lifetime that an architect spends upon a ladder, 
and as this is so infinitesimal it is unworthy of consideration. 

But besides the objector to innovation and the objector to ladder- 
climbing, there is the man who has dealt personally with achitects as 
their client, and who knows very definitely what an architect is and 
what he expects from him. He must be a thoroughly artistic, scien- 
tific and practical man. He must be able to design at all possible 
speed a convenient, durable and beautiful building of any one of the 
three groups into which buildings may be roughly classified — Domes- 
tic, Ecclesiastical and Civil. He must have an intimate and familiar 
knowledge of every material and every trade employed in the realiz- 
ing of the said building, in order that none but the best*of its kind 
and the best of technical skill may be employed. He must be a 
master of scientific construction, in order to prevent waste of time, 
material and money. He must keep all accounts relating to the 
work, bear in mind the interests of client and contractor and manage 
everything without allowing any friction to come about between the 
parties concerned. ‘This list is not complete; I have mentioned but 
a few of the functions required by an employer of his architect. For 
the sake of argument we will suppose that they appear to offer just 
so many obstacles to a woman following the profession. 

I use the word “ profession” because it covers more requirements 
than art, craft, or faculty, and though it has been weighed and found 
wanting, it appears to be the word in most general use when con- 
nected with the practice of architecture. 

To succeed in architecture one must be, as I have said, artistic, 
scientific and practical in business matters ; that is to say, success is 
largely a matter of natural gifts, education and experience. Now, 
who will assert that the necessary gifts are not and cannot be pos- 
sessed by woman; that she does not receive the requisite general 
education, and that experience may not be acquired by her as well 
as by man? 

Let us look first at the esthetic side of the question. Architecture 
has been defined as good construction inspired by an artistic motive 
or by the instinct of the beautiful. Now this instinct of the beauti- 
ful, or, as the French put it better, “ce sentiment du beau,” is, as a 
rule, more strongly developed in the woman. Nearly every woman is 
more or less impressionable, that is, she is an artist by temperament. 
Her taste will lead her instinctively and intuitively to a result which 
aman will reach by a series of criticisms and reasonings. He sees 
the truth, she feels it. The beautiful is attained by both; what mat- 
ter if the paths they follow are different ? 

In most cases (outside the profession, be it understood) who is it 
who cares to be surrounded by beautiful objects and attempts as far 
as is possible to make the home a thing of beauty? It is certainly 
not the average man, who, so long as he is comfortable, cares little for 
the appearance of his surroundings. It follows, then, that it must 
be the woman who will cheerfully sacrifice even comfort to her con- 
ception of beauty, if any choice have to be made between the two. 

Some people go so far as to say that a woman must necessarily 
know how to plan a house better than a man, because her household 
duties suggest to her the wants and requirements that must be met. 
We do not agree with this view. The best housekeeper in the world 
may have most definite ideas as to what she requires, but she will not 
produce a plan, that is, the suitable disposition of spaces, till she has 
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learned what rules and precepts must be obeyed in planning a house. 
And these rules, being all based upon common-sense and obvious rea- 
soning, are as patent to men as they are to women. 

We must not, however, lose sight of the fact that the influence of 
woman in domestic architecture has been felt ever since the progress 
of social relations made her the equal instead of the slave of man. 
Women’s position in a country is the surest sign of the social prog- 
ress in that country, and it was in the sixteenth century, when 
women began to be respected “ as a whole,” and not in individual in- 
stances, that domestic architecture regained its prominence. It was 
when a woman ruled this country, and by her personality influenced 
many, that castles, cathedrals and colleges — buildings designed by 
men for men — ceased to be the most important architectural objects 
erected. Elizabeth's reign is remarkable for the number of radical 
changes which took place, and in no direction was the change so 
marked as in architecture. 

At the time when, under James’s rule, the Scotch were dwelling in 
fortresses about as comfortable as a Norman keep, the English, under 
Elizabeth, were vieing with each other as to who should build the 
most roomy, most convenient and most beautiful houses. It is note- 
worthy that the great Queen spent not a penny herself in the interest 
of building, but she gave her noblemen much moral support, encour 
aging them to spend their thousands in erecting palaces worthy of 
receiving her as a guest. One of the most indefatigable builders 
of that time whose name has come down to us was a woman, Eliza- 
beth of Hardwicke. Of the “three most elegant seats that were ever 
raised by one hand,” so says her biographer, only Hardwicke Hall 
remains, and, judging from its monotonous symmetry and extravagant 
window-space, we have, it seems, little cause to regret old Chatsworth 
and Oldcotes. Besides her three country-seats, this lady left “ stately 
almshouses for twelve poor people” in Derby, and personally super- 
intended the construction of “a splendid mural monument ”’ to her 
own memory in All Saints Church, Derby. Her biographer, alluding 
to her passion for building, describes her as “a woman of a masculine 
understanding and conduet; proud, furious, selfish and unfeeling.” 
Apparently we are to gather that these unattractive qualities, pride, 
violence and egoism, go hand-in-hand with a masculine understanding. 
If, as Hardwicke shows, she lacked artistic feeling, she was, on the 
other hand, a thoroughly practical woman. Of the four husbands 
she outlived, three were wealthy men who were able to supply her 
with the means of indulging in ber favorite pursuit. 

In France, where women stand out more prominently than in 
England, and during the early Renaissance, when they were most 
conspicuous even as politicians, warriors and poets, we find them 
occupied with building at an earlier date than at home. Marie de 
Pierre-Vive, Dame du Perron, one of the ladies of the household of 
Catherine de’ Medici, was officially associated with Philibert de 
Orme during the erection of the Tuileries. In 1566 her name 
stands among the list of “ MM. les Surintendants des Bastiments du 
Roy,” and it is interesting to note that where she and De l’'Urme 
signed papers together, Dame du Perron’s name comes first. Her 
royal mistress was another woman of “a masculine understanding,” 
and insisted on her own plans being used for her palace. De l’'Orme 
writes to her, “ Lequel Palays je conduis de votre Grace suivant les 
dispositions, mesures et commandement qu’il vous a plait m’en faire.”’ 

But however artistic a woman may be, her natural gifts alone will 
not suffice any more than will those of a man, without study and di- 
rection. Art has its restrictions and its limitations, which must be 
recognized and appreciated, if truth and nature are to be our guides; 
and architecture is particularly restricted and limited in theory and 
in practice. In theory it is bound by those rules of art inspired by 
taste based on traditions, and by those rules of science which can be 
demonstrated by invariable and absolute formulas. And in practice 
it is limited by structural conditions, which, if neglected, result in the 
collapse of the building; it is limited by the physical properties of 
material, by the climate, by the habits and necessities of the moment. 

Study of esthetic rules produces fine designs, and study of scien- 
tific laws produces fine construction. Construction demands a knowl- 
edge of the principles of mathematics, besides a knowledge of the 
properties of building-materials. Now, mathematics involve logic, 
or the science of reasoning correctly, and hitherto logic has been 
held to be the peculiar inheritance of man as opposed to woman. It 
may be freely granted that among uneducated women possibly a 
larger proportion are more illogical in their every-day conclusions 
than among an equal number of uneducated men; but it by no means 
follows from this that the brain of the average woman of education 
is less capable of mastering the science of logic than that of the aver- 
age man of education. Now, we are only discussing cultivated women, 
and all reference to the uncultivated and illogical class is beside the 
question. That logic can be mastered is proved by the successful re- 
sults achieved by women at the universi‘ies, where they show pecu- 
liar aptitude for the science of mathematics, the numbers who devote 
themselves to this study being great, out of all proportion to those 
who select other schools or triposes. Again, at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, where the architectural course includes, besides an immense 
variety of other subjects, a very high standard of mathematical abil- 
ity, a woman, an American, has lately had the honor of carrying off 
the Premier Prix over the heads of her brother-students. 

But pure mathematics are of little use without familiarity with the 
properties of building-materials, and this familiarity, it is argued, can 
only be gained by a technical knowledge of the trades employed in 
building. In the Middle Ages the architect was only distinguished 
from the workman by conspicuous natural gifts and greater skill in 
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technique; be who was most familiar with his materials produced 
the finest designs. The workshop was then the training-ground for the 
embryo architect, and doubtless would have proved a rough school 
for a woman. But now, however much the fact may be deplored, 
most of the architect's work is produced in an office, and not ina 
workshop, and is due more to his intellectual activity than to his 
manual skill in any trade. If, then, good design depends upon the 
proper use of material, and this use may only be learned through 
handling it, how comes it that fine designs are produced by men who 
are in no way fitted to work with such material, and that, on the 
other hand, most of the builders who dispense with the services of an 
architect, and many of whom are skilled in one or more trades, pro- 
duce crude results which, though they strive after, fail to realize, ar- 
chitectural effect? The answer is simple. It is largely a matter of 
education and preparation which enables the sharpened intelligence 
to grasp more readily the principles of technical skill. This general 
education is indispensable to architectural study, and since there is 
but slight difference nowadays in the course of education pursued by 
men and women, [ cannot see that the absence of workshop training 
should nowadays hamper a woman more than it does a man. Do not 
mistake my meaning. Education cannot create the gift of design, 
for designers, like poets, are born, not made; but it fosters and en- 
courages this gift and calls out the highest faculties when they do 
exist in the student. No amount of training will make the deaf and 
dumb to sing; but, for all that, training is invaluable, not to say es- 
sential, to a singer who means to do his voice justice. If I may be 
allowed a misquotation : — 


so0ks, gowns, degrees will leave a fool a fool, 
3ut designs are best when the designer's been to school. 


Granted, then, that woman is fully competent as far as the wsthetic 
and scientific sides of the profession are concerned, there remains 
the economic side to be considered. This covers all the business 
transactions that take place between the architect, client and con- 
tractor, and involves the exercising of a lar$e amount of tact in order 
to make matters run smoothly. Without tact a business man will 
not go far, and this indispensable quality seems universally acknowl- 
edged to be dealt out more generously to woman than to man. In 
France every woman is born a business-man, and her taste is never 
questioned, whereas in England it is the exception to find a man who 
combines artistic talents with business qualities. 

The stumbling-block in the business relations seem; to be that the 
architect is responsible for the quality of the work done, and so has to 
oversee and direct the workmen. This, for some reason, is supposed 
to be beyond the powers of a woman; I am told, it is objected, she 
cannot use the necessary amount of strong language to keep the 
workmen up tothe mark. But surely there are other ways of enforc- 
ing your will than through the medium of unseemly language. There 
is not one man in twenty who has realized that gentleness may be a 
force. A man will boast of his want of self-control; he flatters him- 
self that abusive language shows him to be a man of strong character, 
a master; he would count himself less manly were he less violent, 
and yet you must confess that some of thé gentlest men you know 
happen to be those who always get their own way and compel people 
to carry out their wishes whether they will or no. St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral, one of the finest examples of Renaissance work we have in 
England, is a living example of what workmen can produce without 
the stimulus of abuse. Wren held the “ungodly custom of swearing” 
in such abhorrence that he posted up an order to the effect that, 
upon sufficient proof, the clerk-of-works should dismiss any laborer 
guilty of this crime, and further that “if any master working by task 
shall not upon admonition reform this profanation among his appren- 
tices, servants and laborers, it shall be construed his fault, and he shall 
be liable to be censured by the Commissioners.” Besides, swearing at 
one’s subordinates is really not as fashionable as it used to be. In 
the army and the navy, where formerly the slightest order was ac- 
companied by a volley of oaths, the change is strongly marked, and 
the oflicer who now so far forgets himself as to swear at his men lays 
himself open to a severe reprimand from those who are of superior 
rank to that which he holds. 

[ think I have touched upon most of the points which might be 
brought forward as objections to women practising architecture, and 
I trust we shall all be agreed that the obstacles are more imaginary 
than real. But there is one other point I ought to refer to before 
closing, and that is the “new style” some people are clamoring for. 
Since women began to study architecture it has been suggested that 
they may supply this pretended want, but as yet there has been little 
to warrant the conjecture that the fresh inspiration will come from 
that quarter. Women make intelligent interpreters and passionate 
disciples, but, to judge from the testimony of bygone centuries, their 
power stops short at creation. It may be wrong to assume that woman 
is totally wanting in inventiveness, and it may all be a question of 
upbringing and training. Hitherto men have always led the way, for 
the race is to the swift and the battle to the strong, and men have 
been the swift and the strong since women’s upbringing taught them 
only dependence and reliance, and in no way fostered originality. 

But nowadays women are expected to think and act for themselves, 
and this self-dependence and self-reliance may prove to be the gener- 
ating spark which will rouse to activity the originality and creative 
power which, for all we know to the contrary, may have long lain 
dormant within them. 

But in any case this want of creative faculty would not hamper a 
woman aarchitect. Architecture is a logical art, and no change has 


taken place in it without a very obvious reason, and when no reason 
can be adduced for original and capricious designs, such productions 
are grotesque and not architectural. The truest architects are not 
distinguished for brilliancy of invention so much as for careful atten- 
tion bestowed on the smallest details of their work, and women, “as a 
whole,” possess the faculty of worrying out details so small that they 
often are apt to escape the attention of the more comprehensive 
mind of men. 

If 1 do not stop now you may go away with the impression that 
I consider women more fitted to practise architecture than men, and 
nothing could be further from my thoughts. May I, in concluding, 
repeat what I said at the beginning of my paper, that it is not a 
question of men versus women, but that it is entirely a case 5 of the 
capacity of the individual ? 





A FOUNDATION ON QUICKSAND.! 


ERIDEN lies in a valley between high hills. In the valley, 
MM which is claimed by some to be the original bed of the Connec- 

ticut River, is a soil which consists of a sandy loam, a little 
gravel and plenty of quicksand. Most of the buildings in this valley 
rest on the skin which is found at various depths below the surface, 
and here the Meriden Gas-light Company bought a 300’ x 500’ 
meadow-lot adjoining its works on which to erect a new holder. Care- 
ful borings were made over a section 120 feet wide by 250 feet long 
to determine the thickness of the gravel, if any, and its distance be- 
low the surface. To the west of this section, and 25 feet distant, 
runs a shallow brook, 20 to 30 feet wide — shallow except in freshet 
time. About seventy-five tests were taken, and the result laid out 
and plotted into curves, so that the most desirable place for the site 
might be located. The top material was a sandy loam, evidently a 
silt deposited from the overflow of the brook when in past years it 
was not so confined; the next, a good gravel, but very thin; below 
that, a quicksand of unknown depth. At a few points the gravel 
was found as near as 2 feet from the surface and 2 feet thick, while 
at the others it was 8.5 deep and only .4 thick, shading off to nothing. 
The average depth, however, taken from the boring-stations, was 5.5 
feet deep and 1.2 feet thick. A boring of 50 feet taken in the centre 
of the site showed 42 feet of quicksand and still more below. 

On such materials it was decided to construct the foundation and 
erect a steel tank-holder, to be 115 feet in diameter and 103 feet 
high, holding 700,000 feet of gas in three lifts; the weight of the 
holder to be 475 tons and the weight of the water to be 8,625 tons, 
or a total of 9,100 tons. 

As the work of excavating progressed and the gravel was exposed, 
there was found a clearly defined depression diagonally across the 
pit, as if at some time the brook had flowed that way ; for logs and 
trunks of trees were found together with a quantity of brush. 
Through this depression the gravel was very thin, and in three 
places the quicksand was entirely exposed — the first, a space 10’ x 
15’; the second, a space 4’ x 12’; the third, a space 3’ x 15’. 

Hardly had the whole of the loam been removed when a rain came, 
followed by a heavy freshet, overflowing the meadow and delug- 
ing the pit. When the water had subsided it was pumped out in 8 
hours with a 4-inch centrifugal pump and a 7$-horsepower motor, 
though the water was 10 feet deep in some places. The freshet 
convinced the Company more than ever that in erecting a holder it 
would be advisable to make the top of the foundation above high- 
water mark, which in this case would mean a fill in some spots of 12 
feet, with an average of 8 feet, and the steel tank would be 2.5 feet 
above the level of the meadow. 

At this point a difficult problem was confronted. Meriden topo- 
graphically is on high hills and in a sandy valley ; good gravel is a 
very scarce article. Four miles away, on the line of the railroad, is 
a large, poor gravel bank, and two miles in another direction is a small, 
good bank; but with all the teams that could be procured it was not 
possible to haul the material as fast as it was needed ; and it was 
expensive — $1.00 per yard delivered. It was evident that other and 
good material must be obtained in large quantities. On the line of 
the railroad three miles away is a large trap-rock quarry. Refuse 
in the shape of iron-stone, soft-rock and some dirt is accumulated in 
large quantities. It was believed this stone would mix well with 
the material which was on hand and could be purchased after it had 
been passed through the crusher to a 1}-inch size, at 60 cents per 
yard delivered and in quantities up to 150 yards per day. About 50 
yards of gravel and 50 yards of clean, sharp sand could also be pro- 
cured each day, and as much ashes from the works as there were 
teams to put on it. 

The question of piling was considered, and by some might seem 
the only wise plan under the circumstances, but after consulting the 
leading local builder, who had worked on this quicksand for thirty 
years and had erected some very heavy factory-buildings on it, it was 
thought best to put in a combination filling of the above-named ma- 
terials. 

The quicksand is found hard packed and not easily dug, unless 
water is allowed to mix freely with it. Although the excavation 
was in places much below the level of the brook, little water was en- 
countered, and quite as much came from the land as from the brook 
side. By keeping the bare spots well drained the men could work 
on the quicksand with a degree of ease without sinking in very deep ; 
the less it was disturbed, however, the better off they were. Over 


1 From a paper by Mr. C. A. Learned, read before the New England Association 
of Gas Engineers. 
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these bare spots it was decided to lay plank close together lengthways 
of the holes, and upon these 8 by 10-inch timbers, 8 inches apart, 
crossways of the holes. The filling between the timbers was of pieces 
of bricks and old retorts broken up fine, that being the best material 
at hand just then. One of the bare spots being narrow and long, 
the surface was covered with large flat stones, the smaller spaces be- 
ing filled-in with fire-bricks and coarse ashes. 

While working at this low level a pump was run night and day ; 
also from these quicksand spots a 4-inch-tile drain was laid to a cen- 
tral point to facilitate drainage and keep the mass from becoming 
spongy while the tamping was going on and each course of filling was 
laid. 

Until the whole surface approached a level no roller could be used, 
but everything put in was thoroughly rammed and sprinkled. The 
layers were about 3 inches thick over the whole surface. When 
the valleys were evened up a two-horse 4,000-lb. roller was put on, 
and as the thickness became greater this roller was increased in 
weight to 6,500 lbs., requiring four horses. When the level of filling 
had been raised above the natural water-level the pumping was dis- 
pensed with over night, allowing the foundation to be saturated, but 
it was pumped out again in the morning. 

Near the centre of the foundation a loose brick well was built up, 
into which the water ran as the foundation was successively wetted, 
and from which it was pumped to the brook. There were some high 
knolls of gravel not over 3 feet under the surface. It was thought at 
first that the 5-foot concrete side-wall foundation might rest on these, 
but further consideration convinced the Company that this was not 
advisable, as part of the foundation would rest on natural gravel, 
while most of it would be on filled ground, so the whole level was 
raised 1 foot to allow of the same kind of cushion underneath the 
whole structure before the 5-foot circle was started. 

The layers spread each day over a diameter of 125 feet were about 
as follows :— 125 yards of quarry refuse, 40 yards of good gravel, 50 
yards of works’ ashes. Towards the end of the work the ashes were 
exhausted. Near by was a bank of 500 yards of sand, and from this 
was taken what was needed to make the top-dressing under the con- 
crete, spreading on the stone, washing it in and carefully rolling. 
Toward the end the roller worked night and day. 

Near the edge where the wall of concrete was laid, there was a 
space that could not be rolled, but had to be filled and tamped to 
a depth of 4 feet. In order to make sure that this portion was as 
solid as the centre, a round tapering bar 5 feet long was driven into 
the main foundation several times. Seventy blows on the average 
were required to drive it 4.5 feet, and the outside ring was tamped 
until it equalled the above test. 

The amount of material removed approximated 2,900 yards. The 
work of excavating and filling ready to begin concreting took twenty- 
two days, and six days more were reqyired to fill-in around the great 
circle after the concrete wall was 4 feet high. This, however, did 
not delay the concreters in their work. ‘The filling was as per the 
following amounts: Quarry stone or refuse, 1,780 yards; gravel, 
680 yards; sand, 310 yards; ashes, 1,100 yards; total, 3,870 yards. 

On this foundation was laid 630 yards of Portland-cement concrete, 
in the following proportions: 1 of cement, 2$ of sand and 5 of 
stone. “The size of stone was 1} inch and smaller. A great circle 
of concrete 4 feet wide and 1 foot thick was laid 5 feet below the 
finished top. On this circle was laid a ring 3 feet wide at the bottom, 
tapering to 2 feet 9 inches wide at the top, and 3 feet high; resting 
on the ring was laid, over the whole diameter of 118 feet, a layer 1 
foot thick, trued to perfect level and plastered smooth. This work 
was accomplished in eighteen days, and in a most satisfactory man- 
ner, a local engineer taking the job at $4.90 per cubic yard laid. As 
soon as the foundation was ready the iron-men were on the ground, 
and the holder was erected complete in a week less than the specified 
time of four months, 

In order to prevent the action of the brook eating away the bank 
near the holder, a stone wall 7 feet high was built to the level of the 
holder foundation and 400 feet long, protecting also a new purifier 
building near the brook. City water was used to fill the tank, as the 
brook water contained acids. It took three and a half days to fill 
the tank, which holds a little over 2,000,000 gallons. Before the 
water was put in careful levels were taken on eight points of the foun- 
dations. After filling levels were again taken, and there was not the 
slightest settlement. 



































THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 


\ HE Fourth Annpal Convention of the Architectural League of 

America wil] be held at Toronto, Canada, on Thursday, Friday 

and Saturday May 29, 30 and 81, 1902. 

The Architectural kighteen Club of Toronto, hosts for the occa- 
sion, and the various Committees are endeavoring to secure good 
speakers and to make the occasion profitable and entertaining. 

‘The topics for discussion will follow in the main those of last year, 
special attention being given to Municipal Improvement, Architect- 
ural Education and the various departments of Architectural Club- 
work. Ilucu M. G. Garpen, Secretary. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost.) 





UNITED STATES CUSTOM—-HOUSE AND POST-OFFICE, BRUNSWICK, 
GA. MR. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

PLANS AND SECTION OF THE SAME. 


DETAIL OF THE SAME. 


[The following named illustration may be found by refcr- 
ence to our advertising pages.) 


DOORWAY: PALAZZO BRANCOLI-BUSDRAGHI, LUCCA, ITALY; — 
DOORWAY: PALAZZO CITTADELLA, LUCCA, ITALY. 
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[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. | 


DANGER FROM WOODEN STAGING IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 
25 CATHERINE StT., NEWPORT, R. 1, April 13, 1902. 
To THE Epitors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs, — It is with the greatest distress and the gravest appre- 
hension that I see that loads of timber and lumber are being taken 
to Westminster Abbey and carried into the building to construct the 
staging for the coronation. Should fire get into this lumber (a likely 
event), then Westminster Abbey, one of the most exquisite of Gothic 
creations, would be lost to the world. 

It is easy to see how staging can be made of wrought-iron slats, 
pinned together through holes punched in them beforehand, with 
nuts and bolt-heads screwed on to the ends of the pins. Such stag- 
ing can be made to conform to any arrangement for the seating de- 
sired. The floors under the seats can be of boiler-plate, noise from 
which can be deadened by thick carpets and layers of linoleum. ‘The 
seats can be the usual cast-iron once common in our theatres, with 
stuffings of asbestos. 

Will not some American firm offer to contract for such staging 
and send for plans of the arrangement of seats desired’? There was 
a firm (I have forgotten the name) who had an office in the Charities 
Building on Fourth Avenue near Twenty-second Street, New York. 
They did work for me on the Colt Memorial Building in Hartford in 
1895, and could do such work as this well. 

Will not the American Architect give a wide publicity to this word 
of warning ? Respectfully yours, 

Epwarp T. Potter, Architect. 


THE “EXUBERANCE” OF MESSRS. HORGAN & SLA‘ 
TERY. 
New YORK, N. Y., April 15, 1902. 
To THE EpiToRs OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs, — We have read with much interest and wish to thank 
you for your clear exposition of the facts in connection with our 
employment as architects for the preparation of plans and specifica- 
tions for the 69th Regiment Armory Building. 

We fear that, not having the facts before you, you have unwit 
tingly done us an injustice in your remarks as to the exuberance of 
the design published in your last issue of the building No. 918 West 
End Ave., New York. We beg to state that the ornamental lamps, 
shields, stained-glass, etc., shown on the elevation were not designed 
by us, but were erected by a Brazilian who became the owner of the 
building nearly two years subsequent to the completion of the build- 
ing by us. 

We also send photograph of the building, taken when we com- 
pleted same, and we think you will agree with us it is hardly exuber- 
ant in its details. Very truly yours, 

HorGan & SLATTERY. 





[THE photograph referred to shows that the exuberant ironmongery was 
added after the house was completed. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT.} 








ELectriciry In Eoyptian Tempces.— Electricity is to be used in 
lighting the ancient Egyptian temples of Luxor and Karnak.—£ xchange. 
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Tue Rovanp Pritars.—In many parts of Germany one finds in 
market-towns a rude effigy in stone called Rolandsiule, which is sup- 
posed to represent the famous Paladin of Charles the Great. There 
was one in Berlin which suffered ignominious treatment owing to the 
changes in taste and is now deeply regretted by the local antiquarians, 
while a number of the minor towns of Prussia find their old market- 
statue the most attractive thing to show visitors. Most famous of all 
is the Rolandsiule at Bremen. The enormous popularity of the versi- 
fied tales in which Roland figured from the tenth century onward 
throughout the West of Europe may account for these statues; or, if 
they were oot originally meant as monuments to Roland, may explain 
the attribution of them to the Paladin. In France a suggestion has 
been made to erect a memorial to Roland, who was an historical person- 
age named Hruodland, Prefect of Brittany under Charles the Great. 
He was overwhelmed with the rearguard in 778 by the Basques while 
retreating from Spain. Hruodland, or Orlando, as the Italians called 
him, is certainly one of the most famous Frenchmen known to history, 
about whom a more poetic nimbus has gathered than about Charles the 
Great or Napoleon. Soa fund has been launched in Paris which when 
large enough is to provide that fair city with a monument to the hero 
of a thousand songs, epics, plays, a Teutonic general whose character 
has been invested with traits borrowed from Celtic culture-heroes and 
ancient Romans of history and romance. The German colossal statues 
named for Roland in aJl probability were erected by citizens of certain 
towns to attract the ignorant, half-pagan rustics, thus affording them 
a substitute for their old idols, and they were placed at the town-hall 
or in the market so that bargains might be sealed before them. The 
Paris Roland will form only one of a thousand statues which attract 
Christian as well as pagan foreigners to the French capital.—N. Y. 
Times 


Is Forty-rive THE AGE-LIMIT FOR LaBor *?—Is it true that em- 
ployers of labor are discharging employés who have reached the age 
of forty-five, whether they are capable or not? Do they decline to 
take on new men who have reached this age’ At a meeting of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor, held a few weeks ago, statements were 
made that these were existing facts. Members present testified that 
they had been obliged to dye their hair when it turned gray, to cut off 
their beards which were becoming white, and leave their spectacles at 
home, in order to look younger than forty-five, or they could not get 
a job. The discussion was serious, and some excitement prevailed, so 
much so that one member sarcastically observed that employers ought 
to make a law providing for the shooting of all laborers who had 
reached the age of forty-five. No doubt there is some truth in this. 
Certain employers may try to get rid of old men and look for young 
ones, but it is impossible to change the law of nature that a man who 
is worth his pay, whatever that is, can get work in this country, no 
matter what his age. If he is twenty-five and incompetent, he cannot 
keep a job, nor can he at forty-five. If he is active and intelligent, he 
will in time get what men of the same activity and intelligence com- 
mand, no matter what his age. The truth probably is that so many 
workmen of forty-five have lived a hard life and have lost their abili- 
ties that they are not worth the money; and employers, seeing the 
rule, cannot be persuaded to make exceptions. But, after all, the Labor 
Federation should bear in mind that any resolutions on their part that 
tend to prescribe whom employers shall employ are, and always will 
be, unsound, and can only redound to their own injury. — Harper's 
Wee ly. 


Tue ReTIRING-AGE FOR WorKMEN.— Every little while a discus- 
sion arises as to the time of life when a man ought to retire from active 
participation in affairs. The public is asked to consider whether there 
is not a certain limit of years when a man no longer ought to preach, 
when a rich man ought to begin to give away his money, when a farmer 
ought to hand over his fields and granaries to his sons and daughters, 
when an editor ought to stop writing anything but reminiscences which 
he is pretty sure nobody will read. Out in Minnesota the other day a 
logging-party, returning from its winter camp, was found to consist of 
one contractor, aged seventy-eight; another contractor, aged sixty- 
five; one helper, aged seventy-nine ; one horse, aged twenty-three, and 
another horse, aged twenty-one. They built their own camp, cut their 
own roads, and piled upon the frozen lake 100,000 feet of pine timber. 
Further than these bare details the chronicle is silent, but there is 
enough to show that in the logging-camps of Minnesota the question of 
the age of retirement is still under debate, or has been indefinitely 
postponed. — Exchange. 


Greek Co_tumns.— So far from employing pedestals to columns, 
which some have considered as forming as essential a part of an order 
as the entablature, the Greeks placed their columns immediately on the 
floor or uppermost step, the whole temple being generally raised on 
a low platform, to which the ascent was usually by three deep steps or 
gradini, serving as a base to the edifice; the depth of the steps was not 
accommodated to the human stature, but regulated so as to accord with 
the dimensions of the column. It is, therefore, conjectured that either 
a sloping platform of wood or lesser steps of the same material were 
employed as the real ascent to the temple. The Greeks invariably 
placed their columns singly, never in pairs, as has frequently been done 
by modern architects, and which, if not utterly indefensible, ought 
never to be resorted to unless required by positive necessity: for 
instance, where wider intercolumns than the scale of the order will 
properly admit are required, in which case, by affording additional 
support to the entablature, coupled columns not only excuse the width 
of the intervals, but take away the air of poverty that would result 
from single columns placed at the same distance from each other. 
Coupled columns are most of all offensive when forming a prostyle 
colonnade, especially if it be one with a pediment, since that disposition 
approximates so closely to that of the front of an ancient temple as to 
render any incongruity the more striking. — The Architect. 


Sequet or tHe Cuicr Borricetyt: Sate.— The suit of the Italian 
Government against Prince Chigi for having sold his famous Botticelli 
to Mrs. Gardner, of Boston, has resulted in a manner to make other 
owners of valuable art-works more careful. The Prince is ordered to 
buy the picture back or, failing that, to forfeit its value in money 
to the State. That the Government means to carry out the law forbid- 
ding such sales is also shown by the fine of $28,000 imposed upon 
Enrico Pardo for having sold to a foreigner the Cellini bust of Altovito, 
formerly in the Altovito Palace in Rome. — N. Y. Evening Post. 


Curious Errecr or CHEMIcALs On SEA-water. — While M. Santos- 
Dumont was inflating the balloon of his No. 6 air-ship at Monaco, he 
was commanded by the authorities to cease immediately the process 
of hydrogen-making, on account of the extraordinary effect that the 
drainage of refuse acids and chemicals into the bay was having on 
the water, which had turned a brilliant orange, and which it was feared 
might have an injurious effect on residents near the sea-front, besides 
poisoning the fish. Subsequent investigations of the curious phenome- 
non, however, proved that the refuse sulphates running from the Du- 
mont gas-house into the sea had, on contact with the chloride of sodium, 
or common salt of the ocean, precipitated enormous quantities of oxide 
of iron. This pure rust had dyed the waters and the shore a most 
brilliant orange carmine, but except for this no harm was done. Be- 
yond acting as a tonic for the fish, the rust was absolutely innocuous, 
and the work of inflation was forthwith resumed. — Scientific American. 


Tue Excavations at Cartuace.— The Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres, says the Paris correspondent of The Times, has voted 
30,000 francs to Father Delattre in order to enable him to continue his 
excavations on the site of Carthage. 





Tue Use or Macyertire 1x Concrete. — A writer in Nature points 
out the advantage that would be gained by the use of magnetic-iron ore 
as a material for concrete blocks. He points out that if magnetite is 
used instead of ordinary rock in the shape of fragments, and magnetic 
sand or ilmenite sand instead of common sea-sand, concrete blocks can 
be obtained which have all the strength of the ordinary concrete blocks, 
and which weigh, when immersed in water, exactly twice as much as 
the ordinary blocks. Such an increase in weight makes the magnetic 
blocks far superior as regards resistance to the waves. Work con- 
structed with magnetic blocks will stand when other work will be 
destroyed. 





Brock’s “Lorp Leicuron” cast In BeLGium.— The recumbent 
bronze figure of the late Lord Leighton for St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, 
modelled by the sculptor Brock, was cast in Belgium, and the marble 
pedestal was also fashioned in pieces on the Continent and sent acro-s 
the Channel to be erected. According to the statement of a member 
of the Leighton Fund Committee, made to a London paper, ‘* The work 
could not be done in England; that was why it has been done abroad. 
Mr. Brock would not intrust a work of this importance to English 
founders. Any one who knows anything about such things is aware 
that this is why such work goes to Belgium.’’ The explanation is re- 
ceived with no little dismay in London. Certainly, it would not be true 
of the United States. — NV. Y. Times. 





Canons’ Sratts FoR WestminsteR CATHEDRAL. — The luck of 
Cardinal Vaughan in the building of his cathedral seems to extend even 
to details. His fifty-four canons’ stalls, which formerly stood in the 
Monastery Church of St. Urban, near Lucerne, will be the finest of 
their kind in London. The late Lord Kinnoull bought them in 1866 
and bore them to Dapplin in forty trucks. One tires of toys, especially 
of toys of that size, and the present Lord Kinnoull, willing to clear out 
his stalls, fixed as their price the modest sum of £4,000. Cardinal 
Vaughan saw, and was delighted with what he saw, but did not think 
he could seat his canons so expensively. ‘Then the usual benefactor 
stepped forward just in time, put down his check, and presented the 
carved furniture to the hesitating but not lost Cardinal. — London 
Chronicle. 


Tue LiGuTNinc-Rop Question. — The vexed lightning-rod question 
is now under consideration of the Special Lightning Research Com- 
mittee which was organized last year by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects’ and the Surveyors’ Institution. More than 200 competent 
observers have been appointed in the United Kingdom, the Colonies, 
India, and elsewhere. The British War Office, the Home Office, the 
Post-office, the Trinity House Corporation, and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture have agreed to furnish the Committee with 
particulars of damage resulting from lightning-stroke to buildings 
under their control. The heavy thunder-storms of last year afforded 
many opportunities of investigating and recording, upon prescribed 
lines, the damage caused by lightning. The net result, so far, is a 
series of seventy or more trustworthy records, which furnish promising 
material for the Committee to work upon, with the view of formulating 
conclusions. The Committee have arranged for getting photographs 
immediately after the occurrence of a disaster in cases of importance. 
Out of sixty cases tabulated up to the end of December, no fewer than 
twelve relate to buildings fitted with some form of lightning-conductor. 
As regards the system recommended by the Lightning-rod Conference 
of 1882, the facts at hand are not sufficient to determine the extent of 
its efficacy. The recently issued report, however, of the British In- 
spectors of Explosives goes to show that it has been found wanting, and 
that there is ample justification for the present inquiry. The head of 
the Committee is Mr. John Slater, the eminent architect, and among 
his associates are Dr. Oliver Lodge, W. P. Goulding, Major-General 
Festing, and other well-known scientists. — N. Y. Evening Post. 


. S.J. PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston, U.S. A. 
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| No LOCATION. 4 
MODEL | | CARTOUCHE, FRONT ELEVATION 

” DORMER WINDOWS. 

” ENTRANCE DOOR FINISH, 

” LAMP STANDARD, MAIN ENTRANCE 

” LAMP FINIAL, MAIN ENTRANCE 

” PILASTER CAP, INTERIOR PUBLIC LOBBY 

” ROSETTE,CEILING OF VESTIBULE M.O. AND R. DIVISION, 

ie COLUMN AND BRACKET, IN P. 0. SCREEN. 
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A® OCHITECTURAL INSTRUO- 
TION. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 
College graduates and draughismen admitted 
as specia! students. 

SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De- 
sign‘and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen and 
students from other colleges to enter third year 
work, 

For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS 
E ARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 
offers professional courses leading to the degree of 
S.B. in Engineering; Mining; Architecture; Land- 
scape Architecture; Chemistry; Geology; Biology, 
etc. Graduates of colleges may be admitted to ad- 
vanced standing without examination. For infor- 
mation, address J. L. Love, Secretary, 16 Univer- 
sity Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

N. 8. SHALER, Dean 


ITHACA, N. Y 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 


Offers a four-year course in Architecture leading to 
the degree of B. Arch, ; alsoa two-year special course 
with certificate. 

PROF, ALEXANDER BUEL TROWBRIDGE, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Coz UMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





ScHOOL oF MINEs. 

ScHOoL oF CHEMISTRY. 
ScHOOL oF ENGINEERING, 
ScHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
ScHooL or PuRE SCIENCE. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 


BOOKS: 


“ Auldwood:” House of J. C. Hoagland, 


Seabright, N. J. 
14 Plates in portfolio. Price $3.00. 


American ArcHitecr axn RuitpiInc News Co 


YJ HITTIER MACHINE CoO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 State Strezrr - - - _ Boston. 


ys OOMIS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Improved System. Simple and Effective, 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CO., 


Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston. New York. Baltimore, Washington, 





COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


O10 STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics. 
Tuition free. For information address, 
President W. O. THompson, Columbus, Ohio. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
PROF. WARREN P. LaIrRpD. 








B OOKS: 


“Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 


Designs submitted in the First Competition. 
57 Plates, folio. Price $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuitpInG News Co. 
BOOKS: 
“The Library of Congress.” 


ao Plates, folio. Price $5.00. 


American ArcuiTecr and Buitpinc News Co. 








The Right Varnish 


PRESER, , To specify, is the 
KI PPESE HA ive bo, 










/ es. 
y Varnish booklet 


5° Market St., C 





one exactly adapted for the particular requirements. 


Don’t use interior varnish fur a front door,.or floor varnish tor the 
»y trim. When you specify intelligently permanent satisfaction is 
4, always obtained by using 


1. X. L. PRESERVATIVE COATINGS 
tells which to use. : 
EDWARD SMITH & CO. 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 


hicago, II. 45 Broadway, New York 








LYN? 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MA8s, 


We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 


CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 
Also for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall include all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


The WINSLOW BROS, COMPANY, 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze. 


B OOKS: 


“Les Concours publics d’Architecture.” 
(A Monthly Publication.) 
Edited by MM. Wulliam and Farge. 
Vol. IV. 120 Plates. Price $9.40. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuitpiInc News Co, 


B OOKS: 


“Tle de France, Picardie.” 
Part I. I. 


A portion of the series of ‘‘ Archives de la Commission 
es Monuments Historiques.” 


25 Plates, folio. Price $6.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Bui_piInG News Co. 


Books: 
“Croquis d’Architecture.” 
(Intime Club.) 


XXII Year, complete. Price $6.70. 


A hiatus of ten years occurs between the date of the 
21st and 22nd volumes. 


American ARCHITECT AND BuILDING News Co. 


Bb? IKS: 


“ Architectural Masterpieces of Belgium 





and Holland.” 
96 Plates, quarto. Price $10.00. 


American AkcHITECT AND Bvui_pinc News Co 


ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 





Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 
97, 99, 101 and 103 Fasr Hovston STREET, 


Established 1830. New Yore 
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Ball Bearing Hinges 


In Wrought Bronze 
and Steel 





ALL FINISHES 


Our new Catalog can be had for the 
asking. 


The Stanley Works, pept. c 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 Chambers Street, NEW YORK. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J, S. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 





W TE. 





CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH C@. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (Iron Furred) 


TL AST EAD cimtor conrvesrn 


Plain, Tapanned or Galvanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


CHICAGO, FACTORY, 
137 Lake St. CLINTON, MASS. 
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LOCKS..5 UST ioe SASHES, 
prevent rar’ Lock the Window. 


Sold by Hardware Dealers Everywhere. 


“Ta Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
eS emey to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The seventeenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 


:: 40 Francs. :: 


CATALOGUE AND TRIAL SAMPLE FREE. . 


The W.&E.T.Fitch Co." ™%skx"™ 


*eBVeesVessVesesVewesVT_swesvse 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 








18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 
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“Ttalian Renaissance Doorways” 


and Window Grilles” ] of the Topical 
Architecture Library. 


Price, hound in Cloth » 2 
“a in Portfolio s e . 


American Architect and Building News Co., Publishers 


~ 


104 PLATES, 10 x 14 1-2 inches 


with the second Volume [Door 


$7.50 
6.50 


211 Tremont Street, Boston 
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The Ideal 


“ARCADIA” ARTIST 


Water-Closet 
An Illustrated Monthly Record 


Combi nation of Arts, Crafts, and Industries \ 
35 Cents. Yearly, $3.50 ‘ 


A beautifully illustrated Magazine, which 
covers in its survey the field of Art in European : 
countries and is devoted to the Arts and Crafts’ 
movement in America. 
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Unquestionably the 
Finest Closet that 
has ever been pro- 
duced. 
be compared 





None other 
THE DIAL 

“THe Artist is one of the best of the art 
journals.” 
THE CRITIC 

“Tue Artist is a handsome cosmopolitan 
magazine, very profusely illustrated.” 
THE ARGUS 


“One of the handsomest 
lished is Tue ARTIsv.” 


LITERARY WORLD 
THE IDEAL MFG, 00. . . Handsome and engaging candidate 


for the favor of those whose tastes or occupa- 
DETROIT, U.S. A. 


can 
with this High- 
Grade, Original and 
Strictly Sanitary 
Closet Combination 


wnisiima pints sae Saisie eee 


ee stele ts RIS 


magazines pub- 











tions center in the world of applied art. 

We recommend it warmly to all art students and 
to all artisans who desire to rise in their profes- 
sions.’ 


BOOK AND NEWSDEALER 

“We see in Tue Artist a publication of con- 
stantly increasing merit. The classically artistic 
exterior is the equal of anything we have seen.” 
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PUBLISHED BY 
TRUSLOVE HANSON & COMBA Ltd 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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New Departure in Chemical Fire Extinguishers 4 
3 
THE YANTACAW ; 
4 
Much more powerful! and efficient than carbonic acid gas g 
machines. « 
No periodical examination and recharging. ro ‘ 
No poisonous gas generated. BOOKS: 2 
No acid used. 8 
No danger from chemical to person or fabric. 4 
Damage by water reduced to a minimum. “Norman Monuments of Palermo and ' 
Made in various sizes capable of charging 25, 50, 100 gals. of ‘A ‘ z : 
water or can be arranged to give continuous charged stream. Environs. £ 
Sizes, 25 gals., 14 inches in height 5 
ar i z 81 Plates, folio and txt. Price $1200 
Send for descriptive booklet. - 
YANTACAW MANUFACTURING CO. American Arcuitecr anv Burtpinc News Co 


802 Land Title Bidg., Philadelphia 
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The Georgian Period” 


Turis publication, which consists of twelve Parts, contains nearly 
two hundred pages of text, illustrated by over three hundred and fifty text- 
cuts and three hundred and thirty-two full-page plates, of which one-third are 
gelatine or half-tone prints. It is in truth a work of superior excellence and 
great usefulness. 


The matter illustrated may in small part be classified thus: 








PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


City Hall, New York, N. Y. ey eee ea ere as Date 1803-12 
Old State House, Boston, Mass. . . ‘ ; ‘ : +7 ge “ 1748 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. Ed hh vice Poe Oe oe “ 1755 
Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. Breer Ghigo aie “ 1770 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pana . - -© «© «© «© “ 1729 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee "= Ta 


and others. 
CHURCHES 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. ' eae a 
Seventh-day Baptist Church, Newport, R. I, Sh Cae ek ee “ We 
a ae or a aa oe “: a7 
Chet Cheech, Pie ms ll tw ee * Wa 


ee a “ 1764 
Old South Church, Boston, Mass. See, an a ace ‘ “ 1729 


First Church, Hingham, Mass. bt ete eh a ne ce ee Ss “ 1681 
St. John’s Chapel, New York, N. Y. . . S.. With “ 1803 
First Congregational Church, Canandaigua, N. Y. ee “ 1812 
St. Peter’s P. E. Church, Philadelphia, Paa . . «© «© «| . “ 1758 
Gloria Dei Church, Philadelphia, Pa. . . «© «© «© «|. “ 1700 
and others. 
IMPORTANT HOUSES 
Fairbanks House, Dedham, Mass. . .. a Date 1636 
Royall Mansion, Dedham, Mass. . . -° «© «© «© © « * . S737 
Philipse Manor House, Yonkers, N. Y. dase >, cap cladpes aaa ° Te 
Tudor Place, Georgetown, D, C. . ; ; " , ; ‘ ; “ 179- 
Mappa House, — N. Y. : , ‘ ; ; P ‘ : “ 1809 
Woodlawn, Va. ; le ee Le ee “ 1799 
Mount Vernon, Va. ; ; : : ; ; . ; ; ; “ 1743 


and others. 


Incidentally there are shown special measured drawings or large 
views of the following features and details: 


Porches and Doorways . ato SS . 67 Subjects 
Staircases : ; ‘ ; : : . _ 
 ¢ oo age ee ea a! eee . 
OS ae a ee ee eis 
Fanlights . . See a Te A es NG 


In addition to the subjects enumerated above there is a large quan- 
tity of measured and detailed drawings of Cornices, Ironwork, Gateposts, 
Windows, Interior Finish, Ceiling Decoration, Capitals, etc., together with 
elevational and sectional views of entire buildings. 

AMERICANZARCHITECT & BUILDING NEWS CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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A. W. Longtellow, Architect, Boston. 


With linseed oil at 65 cents per gallon, 
raw, how much pure linseed oil is there 
in the so-called “ oil stains?” As much 
as ever, probably. Architects should 
remember that the prices of 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


have not advanced, and that they are 
better than even pure linseed oil stains. 
Their colors are twice ground in pure 
linseed oil, and linseed oil is their fixative, 
but their vehicle is Creosote, “the best 
wood preservative known.’ 

Samples and full information sent on 
request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, BOSTON, MASS. 


28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


AGENTS: V. H. Schneider, 8 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Water- 
house & Price, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Matthews, Los Angelés, Cal.; Whitelaw Brothers, St. 
Louis, Mo. ; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn. ; John H. Corning, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich. ; The National Building Supply Co., Baltimore, Md. ; 


Timms, Edwards & Co.; Portland, Ore.; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., Cleveland, O.; A 


Muirhead, Toronto; Seymour & Co., Montreal; S. W. R. Dally, Seattle, Wash., and at all other 


central points. 
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| DOORWAY: PALAZZO BRANCOLI BUSDRAGHI, LUCCA, ITALY. DOORWAY PALAZZO CITTADELLA. LUCCA, ITALY. 
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NEW ENCLAND 
FELT ROOFING 








’ 


SKY HAVES Se WORKS 

eau MIALAL | 1852. 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 

J so A’ a 7 Originat f Felt Roof- 

Tam AVENI KS [: Tneomporated Or gate eal” 
2 


fapttal~  $ 60.000. Inventors and only Ma7u- 


facturers of the Celebra ed 


“BEEHIVE BRAND.” 


-FIREPROOF WIRE-GLASS WINDOWS - 





Levi LWittourt Prest 
Erux C.DANIS,Trene x. 


[)IXON’Ssitica GRAPHITEDAINT 


FOR TIN OR SHINCLE ROOFS AND IRON WORK. Tin roofs well painted have not re- 
IT IS ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT AN EQUAL, _ quired repainting for 10 to x5 years, 


If you need any paint it will pay you to send for circular. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


JNO. WILLIAMS 
BRONZE FOUNDRY AND worxvs WROUCHT 
WROUCHT IRON WORKS IRON 


544 to 556 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 
























—S HILL’S 
Famous Clothes Dryers 


For flats and yards of private dwellings. The most popular dryer 
in the world. Endorsed and specified by architects everywhere 
More than 200,000in use. Sold by the hardware trade. 

Order of your jobber or direct. 


HILL DRYER CO., Worcester, Mass. 


Send for Catalogue F 


Cathedral of St. Fobn the Divine. 
Mew Pork, M1. Y. 








E offer the illustrations of the competitive designs for the great Protestant 
Episcopal Cathedral, now building on Bloomingdale Heights, New 
York, submitted by the following Architects : 


Carrkre & HastTiIncs 

Epwarop P. Casry 

Henry M. ConGpon . 

Rosert W. Gipson 

B.G. GoopuvuE . 

Heins & LAFARGE 

Huss & Buck ° ° ° ° ° 
W. A. Porter & R. H. Roperrson . 


New York, N. ¥. | Cram & Wentwortnu ° ° e Boston, Mass. 
‘ “_ Joun Lyman Faxon . ' “ 
Prasopy & STEARNS . 

* . * 
StTeruHen C. Ear Worcester, Mass. 

* * > 
T. P. CHANDLER, Jr. . Philadelphia, Pa. 


Corr & STEWARDSON . 


Renwick, AspinwaLt & Russet * * * 
Freperick C. WITHERS . ° . * “ W.S. FRASER Pittsburgh, Pa. 
* * * * * * 

Parritt BROTHERS Brooklyn, N. Y. | L. S. BurFrincTon Minneapolis, Pa. 
. * * * - * 

W. Hatssy Woop ® ° e e Newark, N. J.| Van Brunt & Howe . Kansas City, Mo 
* * * 


In all, fifty-seven plates [loose], 14x 20 inches, printed on plate-paper. 
Price, $2.50 per set. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS COMPANY, 


211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, Mass., U.S. A. 


HITCHIN GS & cee.. Established 50 years 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS _..neeuummh. 


and largest manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 








The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture,*Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete with 
our Patent Iron Frame Construction. 

Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 


233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 
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POSTAL FOR COLOR CARD by 
AND CIRCULAR 


THE CARTERS 


INK COMPANY 
BOSTON. MASS 


INK | 


Pulpits, Altars, Fonts, 
m Reading Desks, Pulpit 
: \ Chairs, Communion 
‘dime Tables, Bible Stands, 

i ¢ Collection 
Plates, 


























and Special 
Furniture 
for Pulpit 
and Chan- 
cel. Memo- 
rial Pieces 
Private 
Designs 
executed 


Makers of 
fi Fine Lodge 
» Furniture. 


RETTING & SWEET, Cent iki pits. thien 





Yale & Towne 


Mfg. Company. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 


9-11-13 Murray St., New York. 


Makers of The Yale Locks, Builders’ 
Hardware and Art Metal Work. 


Artist and Artisan is the title of an 
artistic brochure dealing with the origin 
of Ornamental Metal Work and its present 
development and uses, It will be sent to 
Architects on request. 


9362.19 








B OOKS: 


“ Escaliers et Ascenseurs,” 
(Staircases and Elevators.) 
By Th. Lambert. 
24 Plates, folio. Price $8.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuiLpING News Co 








Original designs, beautifully 
o Carved to fitany space 


Also Carved and Embossed Mouldings, Capitals, 
Newel Post Tops, Rope and Twist Balusters. 


Waddell Manufacturing Co. 


No. 3 Plainfield Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S.A. 


Illustrated General Catalogue No. 18. Over 1,000 designs. 
dlailed for ten cents in stamps. 
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~ ELEVATORS © 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT, 





Morse, Williams & Company 


Philadelphia, New Haven, 
Boston, Atlanta. 


New York, 
Baltimore, 











JENKINS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 


Suitable for high or low pressure. Take no more room 
than an ordinary air cock. Endorsed by the leading steam 
experts as the best made and the quickest working. All 
genuine stamped with our Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 
ROOFING » PAVING 


ASPHAL MATERIALS. 


WARREN'S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN’S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 
Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. - + + 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A 











Telephone Call, 1481 John 


H EN RY « NORTH ROP, Manufacturer of 
Special attention to large, plain a Stam ped Steel Cei { i ngs 


work, curved work, etc., to 
40 Cherry Street, Near Franklin Sqg., New York 


architect's designs. 











“MINOR FOUNTAINS,” 


Being No. 3 of a Series of «« Architectural Odds and Ends,”’ 
40 GELATINE PRINTS - - $5.00 PER COPY. 
American Architect and Building News Co. 


EXPANDED METAL 


For Fireproofing and Concrete Construction 


ASSOCIATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES "°™ ‘NewoeKre"’*™ 


Tirrill Gas 


Machines 


Are more thoroughly built than any other gas machine on the market. 
Require no vault or brick or stone work. They make absolutely uni= 
form smokeless gas, and will do anything and everything that has ever 
been done with gas. Illustrated pamphlet of all gas appliances with 
testimonials freee OUR GAS PUMPING ENGINES cost only two 


cents an hour to run. 


TIRRILL GAS MACHINE C0., 39 Dey St., New York 


Established 1864 























Your 
Hostler 
Can Run 

















Telephone, 178 Cortlandt 


ASPHALT oors, 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 
For eatimates and list of works executed, apply 10 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


265 BROADWAY New YorE. 





Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 

LORD &2 BURNHAM CO., 

1133 Broadway - . - New York City. 

















“ 


SIDE WALLS 


WAIN SCOTING. 


TELEPHONE - 46 16'" ST 


P/NEW YORK METAL CEILINC CO 


537:539°541 WEST 24"? ST. NY 















Boston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 24. 








STEEL VERTICAL FILES 


»-POR. 


ARCHITECTURAL PLATES 


‘*Won't Burn"’ 


Booklets on application : 
‘* Steel Vertical Files ”’ 
‘* Types”’ of Metallic Fixtures 
** Metallic Library Furnishings "’ 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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Important Litigation Relating to Magnesia 
Covering Patents 


THE KEASBEY & MATTISON co., the owners of the patents for magnesia covering, have 
commenced a suit in the United States Circuit Court for the Southern District of New York against the Philip Carey 
Mfg. Co., George D. Crabbs, J. E. Breese, Schoellkopf, Hartford & Hanna Co., J. F. Schoellkopf, Jr., 
James Hartford, W. W. Hanna, C. P. Hugo Schoellkopf and Jesse W. Starr, to restrain the defendants 
from making and selling magnesia covering for boilers and steam pipes containing more than 50 per cent of magnesia, and 
especially coverings containing 85 per cent magnesia. 


The Bill prays for a preliminary writ of injunction, to be continued during the pendency of the suit, and upon the 
final determination thereof to be made perpetual, and also demands an accounting and damages. 


[4~ All persons are respectfully requested to refrain from purchasing covering infringing these patents, as such 
purchasing must of necessity lead to suit. #5) 


Beware of Fraudulent so-called “ Magnesia” Coverings as well as those infringing on patents. 


KEASBEY ®& Marrison CoMPANY 
AMBLER, PENNA. 


New York Boston Chicago Washington Atlanta New Orleans 


Cleveland Cincinnati Milwaukee 
AUTEORIZED SELLING AGENTS 


Boston - S. C. Nightingale & Childs Norfolk - + +. Henry Walke Co. | Chicago - ~- + Walch& Wyeth 
New York - - Robert A. Keasbey Charleston. - -W.M. Bird & Co. Dewelt .- «+ S. P. Conkling 
Philadelphia . Magnesia Ccvering Co. St. Louis - +. + « .« +F.Bocler | SanFrancisco DeSolla~Deussing Co. 
Baltimore - - - Wallace & Gale Omaha. - - - «+ SpencerOtis | Seattle - DeSolia-Deussing Co. 
Richmond . Smith-Courtney Co. Kansas City - - + SpencerOtis — 





ERSPECTIVES RENDE£RED 
IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, E. V. JOHNSON CO. Quick Escape from 


WALTER M. CAMPBELL, Manufacturers and Contractors 
E. ELDON DEANE, Fire-Proofing for Buildings oo." FI R E —. 
Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman. Latest Improved Systems ping tee Bog nin Sook SCUTTLE OPENER 


Ss Building, Fifth o9 . . 
Seymour Deliting, Fitts Ave. cor. G48. igs HARTFORD BUILDING, CHICAGO ALSO 


New YORK CITY. 
Patent Sky Light Li 
MASON SAFETY TREAD nt Sky Light Lift and 


BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS |2°°*™: Ventilating Sash Locks 


6 Empire Ornaments, Furniture, etc.” Send for Descriptive Pamphlets 


A reprint of the well-known work of Geo. Bickelhaupt Skylight Works 











AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD Co., Boston 











J, W. TAYLOR’S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES M. Charles Normand. 243 and 245 West 47th St 
151 MONROE ST., CHICAGO © OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 36 Plates. Price $6.00. ilk ceatladidale NEW YORK 
Re ed to Owings Building. ee ; — 
Send rey che stamps fey oe American Arcuirect anp Buitpinc News Co. 





“Topical Architecture ” 


Classified Architectural Motives and Details. 
Published Monthly. 


NUMBER. NUMBER. 

1. Renaissance Doorways.—I. 15. Iron Gates and Railings.—-IV. 
2. Renaissance Doorways.—II. 16. Ecclesiastical Domes.—III. 

3. Renaissance Capitals.—I. 17. Lions. 

4. Renaissance Capitals.—II. 18. Ecclesiastical Domes.—IV. 

5. Iron Gates and Railings.—I. 19. Renaissance Pulpits. 

6. Iron Gates and Railings.—II. 20. Ecclesiastical Domes.—V. 

7. Renaissance Chimneypieces. 21. Renaissance Capitals.—III. 

8. Tombs. 22. Iron Gates and Railings.—V. 
9. Arabesques. 23. Renaissance Cornices.—II. 
10. Sgraffito. 24. Fonts and Stoups. 
11. Ecclesiastical Domes.—I. 25. Iron Gates and Railings.—-VI. 
12. Ecclesiastical Domes.—II. 26. Renaissance Capitals.—IV. 
13. Renaissance Cornices.—I. 27. Eagles. 
14. Iron Gates and Railings.—III. 28. Ecclesiastical Domes. — VI. 


40 cents per copy. 3 copies, $1.00. Per year, $3.00. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO. 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


I8 PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, § 3.50 
(Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.) 


International Edition, per year in advance, 16.00 

vad quarterly 18.00 

"—@™ Pay nent should be made to American Archi- 

tect ani Building News Oo. direct, either by draft 
or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents : 


New York City : — 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, § Beekman St. 


Agents at Large: — 
Burrell & Fowler, 310 New England Bidg., 
Cleveland, O. 


Advertising Rates: For “ wants” and “ propos- 
als,” 15 cents per line [8 words to the line), each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates 
on application. 





See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : 
American Steel Roofing Co. 
Bartlett Lumber Co. 
Buckeye Paint & Varnish Co. 
Butcher Polish Co, 
Gorton & Lidgerwood. 
H. B. Smith Uo. 
International Sprinkler Co. 
N. & G. Taylor Co. 
New York Belting & Packing Co. 
Okonite Co. 
Rock land-Rock port Lime Co. 
Sargent & Company. 
Spaulding Print Paper Co. 
Sameon Cordage Works 
T. W. Jones. 
Vapor Heating Co. 
Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co. 








See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowing advertisements - — 


Alsen’s Portland Cement Works. 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
Benedict & Burnham Mfg. Co. 
A. Dickey & Co. 

Folsom Snow Guard Co. 
Grand Rapids Moulding Co. 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co. 
Nelson, C. T.. & Co 

New Jersey Zinc Co. 

Pitt, Wm. R. 

Thiele, K. 

Tyler Co., The W. S. 

Union Brass Works. 

S. Wilkes Mfg. Co. 














The Improved Shingle Stain and. 
Preservative. Imparts an artistic 
finish to shingles and prolongs 
their life by penetrating the pores 
of the wood and retarding decay. 


Shingletint is made in all desir- | 


able shades, is easily applied, the| _ 


colors are permanent, and money | 
is saved by its use. 


Full information and finished 
samples of wood mailed free for 
the asking. ~ 

BERRY BROTHERS, -Limitea, 


Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 





CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 8sT. LOUIS 
BALTIMORE SAN FRANCISCO 





WANTED. 

JOSITION, — Wanted in Boston, New York, Phila- | 

delphia or Washington office. Special abilities 

are in line of practical work, specifications and super- 

intendence. Could take general charge of office. af 
dress “‘ P. X.,” care of American Architect. t.f 








ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Ete. 


N R. A. J. MANNING, architect, announces that 
i he has moved to more convenient offices in 
Transit Building, Nos. 5 and 7 E. 42d St. 1373 
ESSRS. PETIT & GREEN, architects, formerly 
N at 186 Remsen St., Brooklyn, have removed their 
offices to 11 East 33d St., New York City. 1373 








WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMAN, — Wanted, draughtsman with 
three to five years’ experience in both archi- 
tectural and steam heating work. Apply by letter or 
in person to B. F. Sturtevant Co., Jamaica Plain, 





Mass. 1373 
WANTED. 
p= TION. — Wanted, pos'tion as designer and 
colorist. Houses, furniture —_* decoration. Ad- 
dress “‘ Europe,”’ 606 Temple Court, N. Y. City. 
1373 
WANTED. 


RAUGHTSMAN. — Wanted, experienced archi- 

tectural draughtsman. None other need apply. 
Address S. F. Heckert, 341 Sixth Ave., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 1373 





WANTED. 
ps. rION.— Wanted, position as draughtsman in 
Boston. One year schooling, three years’ office 
experience in New York and Boston offices. Pen-and- 
ink ani water-color perspective rendering. Address 
“Inquirer,” American Architect. 1373 





WANTED. 


OSITION. —A draughtsman of fifteen years’ prac- 

tical experience would like position with first-class 
architect where close attention to business would 
insure & permanent engagement. Address “A. D. 
F.,”’ care American Architect. 1373 





WANTED. 
RAUGHTS MAN. — Wanted, experienced archi- 
tectural draughtsman. One accustomed to terra- 
cotta work preferred, Address “Excelsior Terra-cotta 
Company,” 105 E. 22d St., New York City. 1373 





WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMAN.—Wanted, experienced 
hdd A Ady and specification writer. Personal 

interview desired “4 % ane Ernest Flagg, ar- 
chitect, 95 Wall St., N. Y. t.f. 





WANTED. 

RAUGHTSMAN. — Wanted, firet-class archi- | 

tectural draughtsman and ‘specification writer. 

Cal’, if possible, at office of Ernest Flagg, architect, 
35 Wall st., N. Y. City. t.f. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for the American Architect and Building News.) 





[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller wnd outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 

Alliance, O.— Messrs. Searles & Hirsh, Cleveland, | 
have prepared plans and are about to let contract | 
for a $25,000 brick church to be erected bere. 

Birmingham, Ala.—The Knights of Pythias are | 
reported to be considering the erection of a $50,000 | 
temple here. 

Bloomingdale, Mass.— Architects Fuller & Delano, 
Worcester, have plans ready for figuring for a large 
brick building to be erected at the Insane Asylum 
for the nurses. Details later. Cost of building 
about $40,000. 

Boston, Mass.— Plans have been filed by Architect 
J. Merrill Brown, 153 Milk St., for an eight-story 
steel frame fireproof building for mercantile pur- 
poses, 44’ x 78,on Essex St. and Kowe Pl. Owner, 
Frost Bros., 31 Milk St. Estimated cost, $100.000. 

New sketches are being prepared by Architects 
J. D. Allen & Son, 900 Chestnut St , Philadelphia, 
for the Olympic Garden to be located at the corner 
of Massachusetts Ave. and St. Botolph St. Est'- 
mated cost, $3°0,000. 

Two old brick buildings at 84 and 86 Essex St., 
are soon to give place to a big modern building. 
This property has been purchased by Frost Bros., 
builders, from J. Albert Walker. The new build- 
ing is to be eight stories high, fireproof, and will 
cost $150,000. It will be completed in January, 
1903 


Brooklyn, N. Y.— It is stated that a syndicate bas 
secured an option on the Pierrepont House, Monta- 
gue and Hicks Sts., and upon three plots directly 
in the rear on Remsen St., with the idea of building 
on the site a large modern fireproof hotel. The 
capital of the syndicate is said to be $1,500,000. 

Cambridge, Mass. — Chas. H, Thurston has bought 
tue property numbered 118 20 Brattle St., and will 
take down the present buildings and erect apart- 
ment-houses inthe near future. Plans will be ready 


THE J.L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


88 Beekman St,, New York, N. Y. 





The 

)“Adjusto” 

Slop Sink 

Trap for 

Wrought. 
Lron 

s Drainage 


Systems 





CIRCULARS MAY RE HAD ON APPLICATION 
Copyright, 1901, by the J. L. Mott Iron Wo 
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| Advance Rumors Continued. ) 


It is understood that a friend of the Salvation 
Army has offered to the organization a lot and 
building almvust in the centre of the city. $20,000 
must be raised at once in order to take advantage 
of this offer. The amount raised will be sufficient 
to purchase the property and to make the altera- 
tions needed to make it suitable for the work. The 
officers’ quarters are at 66 Pleasant St,, where ques- 
tions regarding the work or concerning the proposed 
new building will be answered. 

Charlestown, Masrs.— William R. Nichole, 18 Polk 
St., has the contract for the erection of 12 dwelling- 
houses, costing $6,000 each, on Monument Ave. for 
Thos. McCullough. P!ans were prepared by W. H. 
Besarick, 15 School St. Contracts for open plumb- 
ing and hot-water heat not let. 

Des Moines, Ia.— Maj. R. B. Turner will take bide 
at once for the erection of buildings for the new 
army post. ‘There is an appropriation available at 
present of about $500,000. 


East Orange, N. J.— Press report states that Hope 
| 


Lodge, No. 121, F. and A. M., has decided to erect a 
Masonic Temple. It is proposed to build a hand- 
some structure in a prominent location, probably in 
the Brick Church neighborhood. Paitiel R. Bo- 
meisler, the Master of Hope Lodge, has appointed 
a temple committee to have charge of the erection 
of the building. 

Fitchburg, Mass.—The State Legislature has passed 
a bill appropriating $50,000 for a new dormitory at 
the Fitchburg Normal School, $30 000 to be spent 
this year and the remainder next year, 

Franklin, Mass.—Ata recent meeting of the French 
Catholic Society, it was voted to purchase a site for 
the erection of a new church. 

Grafton, N. D. — Plans by Hancock Bros., of Fargo, 
have been adopted for the new building for the 
feeble-minded institute. It will be two-story, 60’ x 
185’, with high basement and large attic, of light 
brick and stone trimmings; cost, $30,000. 

Greenfield, Mass.—A new front is to be built to 
the American Hotel here, plana for which have 
been drawn by Architect B. H. Seabury. 


Holyoke, Mass.—The property at the corner of 
Race and Appleton Sts. has been purcbased by the 
French National Building Society for a site for its 
new building. It is proposed to erect a brick and 
stone structure to contain stores, lodge rooms 
and assembly hall. 

ott plans have been drawn by Architect 
.J Howes for a two-story brick factory, 70’ x 100’, 
bi the Griffith, Axtell & Cady Co.; cost, $16, 000. 


| Jamaica Plain, Mass.— Plans will be figured by 
invitation only, care of architect, on proposed six- 
story brick store and apartment- house, 75! x 150’, to 
be erected for the Perkins Institute tor the Blind 
on Day and Centre Sts. Ready for figuring about 
20th inst. W. R. Forbush, Newton, is architect. 
Aggregate cost about $100,000. 

Keene, N. H.— An announcement is made of a gift 
of $12,000 to the Elliot City Hospital for the con- 
struction of a nurees’ building, to be known as the 
Edward Joslin Home for Nurses. The donors are 
the children and grandchildren of the late Mr. 
Joslin, and the plans, upon which work will be 
commenced at once, are for a three-story building 
of brick, similar in style to the present hospital 
building, which it will ac join. 


Kittery, Me.—The trustees of the Robert Trape 
fund, which now amounts to $60,000, have voted to 
build, this summer, a high-school building. The 
site has been selected and the building will cost 
about $20,000 

Lenox, Macs.—Plass by Architect Wilson Eyre, Jr., 
931 Walnut St., Philadelphia, are being figured for 
a $50,000 summer residence, 60’ x 100’, to be erected 
here for Thomas Shields Clarke. 


Lowell, Mass.— Plans have been pr: pared by E. R. 
Clark, Appleton and Central Sts., for a new $25,000 
residence to be erected for H. L. Tibbetts on Bel- 
mont Ave. 


Manchester, N. H.— Plans for the building of two 
new wards in conneetion with the Emergency bos- 
pital at the corner of Lowell and Pine Sts are at 
present under consideration. As scon as the final 
plans and arrangements have been completed, the 
work of building will be started. It is expected 
that this will be done in a very short time. 

Middlesex Fells, Mass. — Dr. Charles H. Cogswell, 
owner <f the Hotel Langwood, which was burned 
recently. proposes to rebuild. He will not replace 
the whole structure at present, but intends to put the 
main building in practically the same condition 





to be seen in about two weeks. 


that it was in 1890, a year before the large wing was 
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“ BENEDICT -NICKEL” 


Seamless Tubing 

is rapidly winning favor with leading architects and 
others interested in high-class plumbing. It is 
“white metal clear through '’—never wears brassy. 

Send for booklet, 

BENEDICT & BURNHAM MFG. CO. 

MILLS AND MAIN OFFICE, WATERBURY, CONN. 

NEW YORK, 253 BROADWAY; BOSTON, 172 HIGH 8ST. 








Put into the White House by the U. S, Government. 





For venting , use vent-top. 
F. E. CUDELL’S 
PATENT SEWER-GAS AND BACK-WATER TRAP, 
For Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath and Wash-Tub. 
West Cleveland, 0. 


For venting, use vented outlet. 





want water every day. 





. : » 
35 Warren St., New York. 
239 Franklin St., Boston. 
692 Craig St., Montreal, P. q. 


HALF ENOUGH 


is quite enough for some people, but most people 


If 
Rider or Ericsson Hot-Air Pumps 


are used you can have water every day in the year, 
and your cook or stable=boy is the only engineer 
S needed. 25,000 in daily use. 

Catalogue “‘B” on application to nearest store. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


WATER 


40 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
40 N. 7th St., Philadelphia. 
Teniente Rey 71, Havana. 


22a Pitt St., Sydney, N.S. W. 





Sheet Metal Skylights 





UR leading specialty is the 
3) METAL SKYLIGHT in 
its highest 
which we build ¢t 


levelopment, 
suit every 
of location 
. “highest 
means, with us, 
ion that forbids leak- 
or sweating, and 
is both self-ventilating and fire- 

1 proof 








WE will be pleased 
to mail you, with 
out charge, our finely-il 
lustrated catalogue “B” 
which will throw a-deal 
of light on the ‘sky 
light question”’ for you. 








Dan Noorden Company, 


9044 Massachusetts Avenue, 





BOSTON, MASS. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


built. He hopes to have everything in shape by the | Richmond, Va. — The Legislature has appropriated 


middle of June, #0 that he can open his sanitarium | 


op Bunker Hill Day. 


New York, N. Y.— The teachers’ college, a depart- 
ment of Columbia University, will in the future be 


enriched with a gift of $250,000 for the building of a | 
gymnasium, The giver’s name has not been made | 


public. 
The Lawyers’ Title Insurance Co. have lent to 


the Annex Realty Co. $.59,000 on the property | 


on the north side of 19th St., near 6th Ave,, on 
which is to be erected a briek, iron and stone mer- 
eantile building. This transaction represents an 
outlay of about $500,000. 

Plaus have been filed at the Bureau of Buildings, 


Manhattan, for an extension to Grace Church parish | 
house, in 4th Ave.,in the rear of the church. The} 


front will be of marble and five stories high. The cost 
is placed at $125,000. The rector, churchwardens 


and vestrymen of Grace Church are the « wners, and | 


| 


Heins & La Farge, of 7 Beekman St., are the archi- | 


tects. 

The Home Insurance Co. will probably have a 
building erected for its own occupancy in the near 
future at 52 and 54 Cedar St. These lots are owned 


by the Mutuil Life [osurance Co. The property | 
will not be sold, the plan being for the Mutual Life 


to build an attractive structure not over four or 


tive stories in height, which will be leased to the | 
Home Insurance Co. foralong term, The company | 
is at present located in the Boreel Building, which | 
will probably be torn down within the next year to | 


make way for a twenty-story structure. 


Norton, Mass. — A two-story brick gymnasium will 
be erected at a cost of about $25,000 at the Wheaton 


Seminary. Geo. T. Tilden, architect, 85 Devonshire | 


St., Boston. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— Permit has been granted the} 


Thompson-Starrett Co., of New York, for the erec- 
tion of the Pennsylvania office-building at the co ner 
of 15th and Chestnut Sts., formerly occupied by the 
old Epiphany Church. It will be of granite, brick 
and terra-cotta, 17 stories in height, and will cost 
$1,200,000. H. L. A. Jekel & Co., of this city, are 
the architects, and Horatio Adams, of Boston, is 
given as the owner. 

Providence, R.I.— An anonymous contribution of 
$5,000 toward the building fund for a new parish 
house has been presented to All Saints Memorial 
Church, on the corner of Westminster and Stewart 
Sts. The donor makes no restrictions on the gift, 
which swells the fund to about $7,300 in cash anda 
site valued at $12,000. The cost of the proposed 
building will be $25,000. 

The Senate committees on public buildings and 
rounds have reported favorably Senator Aldrich’s 
ill for a new public building here, to cost $1,000,- 

000. 





$100,000 to enlarge, modernize and renovate the old 
capitol building. ‘There will be no change in the 
general plan and architectural design. 


Riverside, Cal. — It is reported that G. N. Reynolds 
will rebuild and remodel the Casa Palma Hotel at 
an estimated cost of $50,000. 

Roslindale, Mass.— An order has been introduced 
to the City Council providing for an appropriation 
for the purchase of land and the erection of a 
municipal building in Ward 23. 

Shrewsbury, Mass. — Architects Barker & Nourse, 
425 Main St., Worcester, have been selected to draw 
working plans for a library building to be erected 
here. Plans will be ready for figuring about April 
25. 


South Boston, Mass.—A project is afoot to build 
here a brick and stone stabie, with accommodations 
for about 1,000 horses. The site of the proposed 
structure is near Granite and A Sts. The plan is 
to have the building six stories high. A half-million 
dollars may be invested in the enterprise. 

Spokane, Wash.— The Masons will erect a $40,000 
temple. John K. Dow and L. L. Kand, architects, 
have prepared the plans. 

Springfield, Mass.— Francke W. Dickinson has just 
let the contracts for a new apartment-house to be 
erected on Chestnut St., between Mr. Dickinson’s 
present block on the corner of State and Chestnut 
Sts. and the property owned by Dr. F. B. Sweet. 
The block will bes x stories high, and the building 
will be finished in an elaborate manner both inside 
and out. It will cost more than $50,000, and will 
contain 12 apartments. Architect, F.S. Newman. 

Architects E. C. & G. U. Gardner have submitted 
sketches for a dormitory for the Normal School, to 
accommodate about 100 students, for which $75,000 
has been appropriated. A site will soon be selected 
by the Board of Education. 


Stevens Point, Wis. — Chas. R. Aldrich, architect, 
Minneapolis, Minn., has plans for a school-building 
to be erected for the St. Joseph Academy. It will 
be 110 x 150’, three stories and basement, of pressed 
brick with cut stone trimmings, with hardwood 
floors; cost, $40,000. 

St. Peter, Minn. — Gustavus Adolphus College is 
raising funds for an auditorium to cost $30,000. It 
will be two-story, 80’ x 100’. 


Trenton, N J.—Report states that Ferdinand Roeb- 
ling, treasurer of the John A. Roebling Co. ‘here, is 
concerned in a project to erect a large new theatre. 
He has an option on the old United States Hotel, 
on Warren St., which has a large frontage and 
extends back a block. It is in the heart of the 
business and hote) district, and has a been con- 
sidered an ideal theatre site. Mr. Roebling has for 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
years been a Director of the Taylor Opera-house, 
the only amusement house in this city. He thinks 
competition would be a good thing. 
Waseca, Minn.—The corner-stone has recently been 
laid for the German Evangelical Church. 


Washington. D. C.—The amendment authorizing 
the construction of a memorial bridge across the 
Potomac has been reported favorably. It fixes 
the cost at $5,000,000 and makes a present appro- 
priation of $100,100. 

Senator McMillan bas introduced a bill authoriz- 
ing the construction of a uniou railroad station 
here, to cost $4,000,000. 

Williamstown, Masa.— A new chapel, to be made 
one of the tinest buildings of its kind tn the country, 
is to be presented to Williams College by Mra. F. F. 
Thompson as a memorial to her husband, who was a 
Trustee of the institut'on and whose gifts in money 
and buildings during his life-time aggregated more 
than $300,000. The details of the new building are 
not complete. 

Worcester, Mass. — Four houses are to be built on 
Orne St. by William Banaghan, costing from $5,000 
to $15,000 each. 

It is stated that the Swift Provision Co. are con- 
templating the erection of a large factory on the 
Norwich R. R. Plans are not drawn as yet, but 
the property has been secured and the company 
will have plans prepared, so as to commence the 
werk this spring. 

Yankton, 8. D.— The Business Men’s Club are re- 
ported to have accepted the pr: position of Dr 
Rudgers to erect a $25,000 opera-house. 

APARTMENT-HOUSES. 

New Vork, N. Y¥.— Market St., Nos. 31 33, six-st’y 
bk. flat, 5°’ x 75’: $26,000; 0., Rachel Silbermuntz, 
44 Pike St.; a., Alfred E. Badt, 1 Union Sq. W. 

CHURCHES. 

New York, N. Y.— Wilkins Pi., cor. Jennings St., 
one-st’y & base. bk. & at. church, 46” 3’ x 71/ 10/7, 
slate roof; $59,000; o., Church of the Reformation 
Evangelical Church, 1117 Simpegon St.; a., Freda’k H. 
Peterson, 465 E 164th St. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Sixth Ave., bet. 59th & 60th Sts., 
four-st’y bk. school, 157’ x 166’, steel & slate roof; 
$125,000; o., J. B. Daily, 5th Ave, & 59th St.; a., 
W. J. Andsley, 1) Broadway, N. Y. 

HOTELS. 

New York, N. ¥.— Amsterdam Ave., cor. 70th St., 
twelve-st’y bk. & st. hotel, 100’ 5/’ x 150’, slag roof; 
$750,000; o., Seaboard Realty Co., 127 W. 42d St.; 
a., Harry B. Mulliken, 7 E. 42d St. 


HOUSES. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥.— Z. Fourteenth St., nr. Avenue C, 
two-st’y & attic fr. dwell., 31’ x 37’, shingle roof; 
$6,500; o., T. B. Ackerson, Avenue C & E. I4th St.; 
a., B. Driesler, 1432 Flatbush Ave. 

Vanderbilt Ave., nr. Prospect P1., 4 three-st’y bk 
stores & dwells., 19’ x 55’, gravel roofs; $20,000; o., 
Jere J. Gilligan, 741 Carroll St.; a., H. Pohlman, 
198 Fifty-third St. 

Cornelia St., nr. Bushwick Ave,, tbree-st’y bk. 
dwell., 20’ x 50’; $5,500; o., J. Welz, 74 Cornelia 
St.; a., H Vollweiler, 483 Hart St. 

Flatbush Ave., nr. Lenox Road, 6 three-st’y bk. 
stores & dwells., 20’ x 55’; $30,000; o., J. Strauss 
and §. Charig, 473 T.mpkins Ave.; a., W. Debus, 
808 Broadway. 

Seventh St., nr. Prospect Park West, 6 three-st’y 
& base. dwells., 16” 8” x 50’; $42,000; o., W. B. 
Greenman, 350 Fulton St.; a., Chappel & Bosworth, 
258 Broadway, N. Y 

New York, N. ¥.—Morris Ave.. nr. 196th St , 2}-st’y 
fr. dwell., 28’ x 38’; $5,500; o., Edward Elliott, 2720 
Creston Ave.; a., Chas. 8. Clark, 709 Tremont Ave. 

E. Fifty-sizth S*t., No. 125, five-st’y bk. & st. 
dwell., 20’ x 85 5/’, tin & slate roof; $40,000; o., 
L. L. Benedict, 22 E. 3ist St.; a, J. H. de Sibour, 
1133 Broadway. 

E. Ninety-first St., No. 7, five-st’y & base. st. front 
dwell., 55’ x 100’ 8/’, concrete & copper roof; $250,- 
000; o., Mra, Jas. A. Burden, Jr.,6 E. 79th St.; a., 
Warren, Wetmore & Morgan, 3 E, 33d St. 


OF FICE-BUILDINGS. 

New York, N. ¥.— Sizth Ave.,s w cor. 16th St., 
three-st’y bk. & st. offices & stores, 51’ 7/7 x 59” 10”, 
plastic slate roof; $20,000; o.. Jane Thomas, 515 
Lexington Ave.; a., Wm. ©, Hazlett, 1133 Broad 
way. 

STABLES. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Z. Twenty-seventh St., nr. Avenue 
G, one-st’y & loft stable, 26’ x 41’, shingle roof; 
$1,500; o., A. H. Van Brunt, on premises; a., We 
B. Ditmas, 2415 Avenue G. 

Neck Road, ur. Ocean Ave., one-st’y fr. stable, 34/ 
x 360’, shingle roof; $3,600; o0., Coney Islaud Jockey 
Club, on premises; a., A. R. Koch, 26 Court St. 

Stanhope St., nr. Evergreen Ave., two-st’y fr. 
stable, 23’ x 23’; $1,000; o., Janie Barnett, 60 Stan- 
hope St.; a., L. Berger & Co., 300 St. Nicholas Ave 

New York, N. Y. — Bainbridge Ave., nr. 200th St., 
one-st’y & attic fr. stable, 22’ x 32’, shingle roof; 
$1,500; o , Geo. A. Cohn, Briggs Ave. & 200th St.; 
a., Gus Johnson, 406 E, 104th St. 

W.. Forty-ninth St., Nos. 536-538, two-st’y bk. stable, 
50’ x 55/, plastic slate rouf; $4,000; o., Cusick & Ryan, 
633 W. 47th St.; a.,G@. Harry Madigan, 158 W. 23d 
St. 

Seventy-fifth St., nr. Avenue A, one & two-st’y bk. 
bakery & stable, 75’ x 102/,tar & gravel roof; $2v,- 
000; o., Berent C. Gerken, 501 E. 75th St.; a., Chas. 
Stegmayer, 306 E. 82d St. 

Bainbridge Ave., pr. 200th St., one-st’y & attic fr. 
stable, 22/ x 32’; $5,500; 0., George A. Cobn, Briggs 
& Bainbridge Aves.; a., George Johnson, 406 E. 
1(@4th St. 

Exterior St., nr. 149th St., two-st’y bk. stable, 31’ 
x 52/; $4,500; o., Wilson, Adame & Co. 

STORES. 

New York, N. Y.— W. Fourteenth St., No. 51, four- 
st’y bk. lofts & stores, 24’ 1’ x 95’; $18,000; o., Max 
and Sam’! Greenberg, 89 E. Broadway; a., M. Bern- 
stein. 

W. Twenty-second Si., Nos. 28-32, eleven-st’y & 
base. bk. lofts with store, 82/9/ x 88’ 9/7; $350,000; 
o., L. Sachs, 132 E. 79th St.; a., Schickel & Ditmars, 
111 Fifth Ave. 
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ew Joints 


You will not be required 
to make changes, repairs 
or new joints in pipes if 
they have been sealed in 
the fitting by the use of 


WISCONSIN 
Graphite 

Pipe Joint 
Paste 


Write for free sample 
and particulars. 












WISCONSIN GRAPHITE CO., 
Address Box No. 23, North Side 
PITTSBURG, PA, 









PASSAIC ROLLING MILL €0., 


NEW YORK OFFICE. ° 45 BROADWAY. 
Boston Office, No. 31 State Street. 


PATERSON, N. Jd. 
4 inches 


Steel Beams =~ 


ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 





Architectural Sheet-Metal Works 


lights, Metallic Roofing Tiles, Building Specialties, 
Builders’ Light Iron Work of every description. § 


J. S. THORN CO. 





Metal Building Trimmings, Ventilating Sky- 


Nos. 1225 to 1229 Callowhill Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Stores Continued.) 
Spring St., nr. Varick St., seven st’y bk. loft with 


store, 25’ x 80’; $40,000; o., G. H. Pigueron, 54 W. 


129th St.; a., U. F. Rouse, 103 E. 125th St. | 

Bleecker St., nr. Greene St., seven-st’y bk. & st. | 
lofts & stores, 25’ x 100’, plastic slate roof; $55,000; 
o., Geo. H. Pigueron, 1920} Park Ave.; a , Pigueron 
& Krause, 103 FE. 125th St. 

Fifth Ave.. cor. 18th St., eleven-st’y bk. & st. lofts 
& stores, 78’ 10 x 135, bk. & slag roof; $600,000; o., 
Henry ( orn, 142 Fifth Ave.; a., Rob’t Maynicke, 
725 Broadway. 

TENEMENT-HOUSES. 


New York, N. ¥.-— E£. Ewgh’eenth St., Nos. 183-155, 


six-st’y bk. & st. tenement, 42/ 4” x 79’; $50,000; o., 
Isidore Misbkind, 320 Broadway; a., Sass & Small- | 
heiser, 23 Park Kow | 
Stuyvesant St., Nos. 38-40, six-et’y bk. & st. tene- 
ment, 42/ 27 x 50° & 57’; $32,000; o. & b., Polstein 
Bros., 120 Bible House; a., G. F. Pelham, 503 Fifth 
Ave | 
Third Ave., Nos. 3%5 387, six-st’y bk. & st. tene- 
ment, 49’ 4” x 90’, plastic slate roof; $40,000; o., 
Carroll Bryce, 31 Nassau St.; a., Adolph Mertin, 33 
Union Sq. W } 
E Thirteenth St , Nos. 329-331, siz-st’y bk. & st. 
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HERALD BUILDING, i. 
Herald Square, New York City: 





























BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


TH EATRES AND HALLS. 





New York, N. ¥.— Central Park West, Sixty-second 


and Sizxty-third Sts., five-st’y bx. theatre, 200’ x 200’ 
10”; $175,000; o., Jaialai Ball Co., 10 Arlington P1., 
Brooklyn; a.. J. B. McElfatrick & Son. 

W. Forty fifth St., Nos. 136-144, W. Forty-fourth 
St., No. 139, six st’y & base. bk. & st. theatre & 
offices, 20’ on 44th St. & 83’ 4/7 on 45th St., x 1007 5’”, 
asphalt & gravel roof; $175,000; o., George G. Heve, 
2 E. 45th St.; a., J. B. McElfatrick & Son, 1402 
Broadway. 

Seventh Ave., cor. 126th St., three-st’y bk. & st. 
theatre & store, 99’ 10 x _ tile roof; $125,000; o., 
Hudson Realty Co., 135 Broadway; a., Buchman & 
Fox, 11 E. 59th St. 


WAREHOUSES. 


Brooklyn, N. V.— Delevan St.. nr. Dwight St., three- 


st’y bk. warehouse, 78’ x 100’; $35,000; 0., Chese- 
brough Mfg. Co., on premises; a., G. G. Brown, 
Avenue N, cor. E, 2d St. 


Chicago, Il.—S. Canal St., Nos 285-289, eight-at’y | 


warehouse, 79’ x 151’: $96,000; 0., J. H. MeUorkle, 
267 S. Canal St.; a., Holabird & Roche, Monadnock 
Block; b., M. F. Powers, 17, 132 La Salle St. 

South of Forty-third St., three-st’y warehouse, 
115’ x 148”; $30,000; 0. & b., Fairbanks Canning Vo., 
Union Stock Yards; a, F. A. Fielder, 115 Monroe 
St. 


Kaneas City, Wo. —Seven-*t'y bk. & et. warehouse, 


60’ x 96’, gravel roof; $75,000; o., Avery Mfg. Co.; 
a., Chas. Cleves, National Bank Building, Omaha, 
Neb. 


tenement, 4 x 90’ 3’; $42,000; o. & b., Polstein | New York, N. ¥.— Fortieth St., nr. 3d Ave., six-st’y 


Bros., 120 Bible House; a., G. F. Pelham, 503 Fifth 
Ave. 

Twenty-first St., Nos. 229-231, six-st’y bk. tene- 
ment, 46’ x 85’ 9/7; $40,000; 0., Polstein Bros., 120 
Bible House; a., G. F. Pelham. 

Henry St., cor. Clinton St., five-st’y bk. & st. 
tenement & stores, 23’ 107 x 77/ 6" & 77’ 7; $25,000; 
o. & b., Joseph and Isaac Polstein, 120 Bible House; 
a., G. F. Pelham, 503 Fifth Ave. 

EB. Sixth St.. Nos. 742-744, six-st’y bk. tenement & 
stores, 44’ x 84’; $35,000; o., Louis Oshinsky, 266 E. 
Broadway; a., Horenburger & Straub, 122 Bowery. 

Henry St., Nos. 233-235, six-avy bk. tenement & | 
stores, 46’ x 74’; $35,000; o., Mandel & Maran, 451 
Grand St.; a., Horenburger & Straub, 122 Bowery. 

Park Ave., nr. 118th St., 2 six-st’y bk. & st. tene- | 
ment# & stores, 50’ x 76’, plastic slate roof; $90,000; 
o., 2dw. Muller, 58 E. 98th St.; a., John Hauser, | 
1961 Seventh Ave. 

Market St., Nos. 31-33, six-st’y bk. tenement, 50’ x | 
75’; $26,000; o., R. Silvermunts, 44 Pike St.; a., 
A. E. Badt, Union Sq. West. 


bk. stable & storage warehouse, 39’ 6’’ x 95’; $38,000; 
o., J. 8. Eden, 441 Manhattan Ave.; a., R. R. Davis, 
247 W. 125th St. 

Broadway, cor. Great Jones St., ten-et’y & base. 
bk. & st. warehouse, 29’ x 130’; $250,000; o., J. W. 
Stevens Bldg. Co., 156 Fifth Ave.; a. & mason, 
J. W. Stevens, 156 Fifth Ave. 

W. Nineteenth St., No. 37, seven-st’y bk. storage 
warehouse, 25/ x 82’; $45,000; o.. O. M. Olsen, 1223 


Southern Boulevard; a., C. A. French, 406 W. 42d | 


St. 
Columbus Ave. and Seventy-fourth St., six-st’y bk. 
storage house, 98’ 2/ x 109; $350,000: o.. F. A 


Clark, Cooperstown; a., G. H. Grisbel, 247 W. 125th | 


St. 

Broadway, ur. Spring St., ten-st’'y & base. bk. 
storage house, 25’ x 200’; $150,000; o. & a., J. W. 
Stevens Bidg. Co., 156 Fifth Ave. 

W. Thirty-sizth St., Nos. 527-531, five-st’y bk. & 
st. packing-house, 75’ x 98’, gravel roof; $60,000; o., 
Chas. Rohe, 533 W. 36th St.; a., Werner & Win- 
dolph, 27 W. 33d St. 


Architectural Sheet Metal 


Ornamental Work 
Cornices, Skylights 


Tile Roofing 
Statuary 


Send for illustrated 
catalogue. 

Architects’ special 
designs accurately 
produced in_ sheet 
metal. 
Write for our prices. 


W. H. MULLINS 


107 Depot St. 
SALEM, - OHIO 










COMPETITIONS. 


Boston Society of Architects, 


ROTCH TRAVELLING-SCHOLARSHIP. 


Nineteenth Annual Competition 


The examination for the Rotch Travelling-Scholar 
ship will be held at the Boston Architectural Club, 
14 Somerset Street, Boston, on Monday and Tuesday, 
April 21st and 22d, at nine o’clock A. M. 

Candidates must be under thirty years of age, must 
have worked during two vears in the employ of an 
architect resident in Massachusetts, and will be re- 
quired to pass preliminary examinations upon the 
tollowing subjects: — 

i, Construction, Theory and Practice. (Written 
examination.) 

il, An Eiementary Knowledge of the French Lan- 
guage. (Written examination.) 

Ill. History of Architecture. (Written examina- 
tion.) 

LV. Freehand Drawing from the Cast. 

Candidates who pass in these preliminary examina 
tions will be asked to present themselves on the third 
Saturday following, for the competition in Design. 

Candidates who have passed in the preliminary 
examinations since 1897 are eligible for admission to 
the competition in Design without re-examination. 

The successful candidate in each yearly examina- 
tion receives from the Trustees of the Scholarship 
annually, for two years, $1,000, to be expended in 
foreign travel and study; provided always that the 
beneficiary shows such fitness and diligence as may 
be required of him. 

The Boston Society of Architects has offered the 
sum of $75 as a second prize. 

Candidates are required to register their names 
with the Secretary of the Committee three days 
before the opening of the examinations. 

Any further information concerning the Scholar- 
ship can be obtained upon application to 

C. H. BLACKALL, Secretary, 

1373 1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL- HOUSE, VENTILATING AND 
HEATING. 

{At Shreveport, La.) 

The Bd. of Schoo! Dirs. of Caddo Parish will receive 

| until May 1, competitive plans, specifications and 

estimates for erecting a two-story and basement 8- 

|room brick school, together with ventilating and 
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Are You Going Abroad this Year ? 


If you are, you could not better prepare yourself to benefit fully by the 
S opportunities than by reading the series of papers enumerated below, 
‘which have appeared in the American Architect from time to time. 
* As these notes of travel have been written by architects and architect- 
* ural students they are far better for your purpose than guide-books. 

They are full of hints as to how to travel at small cost; how to reach 
* points of interest ; howto avoid overlooking things worthy of observation. 


“* Hints on Travelling.’’ — F our papers, beginning with No. 588. 


[This series is out of print. ] 


** An Architectural Knockabout. W1.”? — Eight papers | Illustrated}, beginning with No. go8. 
“* Everyday Italy.”’ — ¥ our papers [Illustrated], beginning with No. 1051. 


““A Trip Abroad.’’ 


No. 1127. 


“* Spanish Architecture.”’ 
**A Corner of Old France.” 


**Italian Cities.’’ 


Five papers, beginning with No. 312. 
“An Editor’s Trip Abroad.’’ 
““A Run Through Spain.”’ 

“*An Architect’s Journey in Europe.”’ — Nine papers [Illustrated], beginning with No. 50. 
“An Architectural Summer School Abroad.”’ 


Thirteen papers [Illustrated], beginning with No. 637. 


““ A Splendid Trip,’’ and “‘Sketches on the Wing.’’ 


183 and 125. 


m We earnestly advise any intending traveller to read the above ¥ 
* mentioned papers, most of which we can still supply. ¥ 


Fourteen papers, beginning 


Fourteen papers [Illustrated], beginning with No. 779. 
- Ten papers 


- Thirteen papers [Illustrated], beginning with No. 407. 


Four papers [Illustrated], beginning with No. 1289. 


with No, 548. 


[Illustrated], beginning with 


Two papers [ Illustrated]. Nos. 
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COMPETITIONS. 





heating apparatus. J. HENRY SHEPHERD, Pres. 
1373 








PROPOSALS. 


TORE AND OFFICE BUILDING. 
[At Dawson, Minn.) 
The undersigned give notice that sealed proposals 
for the erection of a store and office building will be 
received at office of A. W. Ewing, secretary, Dawson, 
Minn., until April 29th, 1902. All bids must be 
in accordance with plans and specifications prepared 
for same by Omeyer & Thori, arch tects, and which 
plans may be seen at office of A. W. Ewing, Dawson, 
and of said architects, St. Paul, Minn. The Riverside 
Improvement Co., A. W. Ewing, secretary. 1373 


SYLUM. 
{At Burlington, Ta.) 
Bids are wanted April 28 for erecting a couoty 
asylum on the county farm. Separate bids will be 
received at the same time for hesting, gas-fitting, 
water piping and plumbing. M. P. SHARTS, Co. 
Aud. 1373 





AIL. 
[At Sibley, Ta.) 
Sealed proposals for the erection of a jail for Osceola 
County, at Bibley. Ia., including all labor and ma- 





PROPOSALS. 


terial, will be received by the Board of County Super- 
visors until May 6.1902. All bids must be in strict | 
accordance with plans and specifications now on file | 
in the office of the County Auditor, prepared by | 


Kinney & Detweiler, architects, of Austin, Minn. 
Also, at the same time and place and under the same 
conditions throughout, proposals will be received for 
steam-heating the court-house and jail. By order of 
the Board of Supervisors. GEO. W. THOMAS, 
County Auditor. 1374 


CHOOL. 
[At Barberton, 0.) 
Bids are wanted May 3 for erecting a schon! on 
Rose St. T, J. DAVIES, Clk. Bd, Educ. 1374 


AULT DOORS. 

[At Washington, D. C.) 
U.S. Engineer Office, 735 N. Capital St., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Sealed proposals will be received here 
until May 7, 1902, for vault doors for new building 
for Government Printing-office. Information fur- 
nisbed on application. JOHN STEPHEN SEWELL, 

Capt., Engrs. 1374 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., April 12, 1902. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P. M. on the 14th day of May, 1902, and then opened, 
for the excavation and foundations for the new U.S. 


PROPOSALS. 


| Post-office, Court house and Custom-house, Cleveland, 


Obio, in accordance with the drawings and specifica- 
tion, copies of which may be had at this office or the 
office of the architect, Arnold W. Brunner, 33 Union 
Square, West New York City, at the discretion of 
the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAY- 
LOR, Supervising Architect. 1374 
Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D. C., April 9, 1902. Sealed 
proposals wil! be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P.M. On the 26th day of May, 1902, and then opened, 
for the construction (except heating apparatus. elec- 
trie wiring and conduits) of the U. S. Post office at 
Freeport, Illinois, in accordance with drawings and 
specification, copies of which may be had at this 
office or at the office of the Postmaster at Freeport, 
Illinois, at the discretion of the Supervising Archi- 
tect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Ar- 
chitect. 1374 


UILDING. 

[At Flandreau, 8S. D } 
Bide will be received by W. A. Jones, Comr. of 
Indian Affairs, Dept. of Interior, Washington, D. C., 
until April 30 for furnishing materials and labor 
necessary to construct and complete at Flandreau 
School, 8. D., a brick workshop, a brick warehouse, a 
brick Jaundry and a water system. Address CHAS, 

F, PEIRCE, Supt. Indian School, Flandreau. 

1373 
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Che Deliotype Printing Co. 


— 


Coa J 





LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 


211 Tremont Street 


Lithography 





Heliotype 





Boston 


FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 
OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 


Color Printing 





Pbhotogravure 





Maps, Plans, etc. 





BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
REASONABLE PRICES 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 


\ 








PROPOSALS. 


ee 
[At League Island, Pa } 
Sealed proposals will be received at the bureau of 
yards and docks, Navy Department, Washington, 
until April 26, 1902, for constructing a brick and 
steel building at the navy yard, League Island, Pa. 
Appropriation, $57,500. Pians and specifications can 
be seen at the bureau or at the navy yard named. 
MORDECAI T. ENDICOTT, chief of bureau. 


1373 
Burrs. _ 
[At Hamilton, O.) 


Sealed bids are wanted until May 1 for the erec- | 
tion of a memorial building according to plans pre- 
pared by Frederick Noonan, of Hamilton. 1373 








ee 
At Fort Berthold Agency, N. D.} 
Department of the Lnterior, Office of Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. Sealed proposals addressed to the 
commi%sioner of Indian affairs, Washington, D. C., 
will be received at this office until April 28, 1902, 
for furnishing and delivering the necessary materials 
and labor required in the construction and comple- 
tion of a water tank, engine house, etc., for the 
boarding school, Fort Berthold Agency, N. D., in’ 


PROPOSALS. 


strict eeagng ot with plans, specifications and in 
structions to bidders which may be examined at this 
office, the U. S. Indian warehoure, 235 Johnson St., 
Chicago, Ill., and at the offices of the Tribune, Bis- 
marck, N. D., the Dispatch, St. Paul, Minn., and at 
Fort Berthold Agency, N. D. W. A. JONES, com- 
missioner. 1373 


EWER. 

[At Adams, Minn.) 
Sealed proposals for the construction of sewers, 
will be received at the effice of the village recorder of 
Adams, Minn., until May ist, 1902. The work to 
be done in accordance with the plans and specifica- 
tions on file in said office, and at office of M. Tschirgi, 
Jr., consulting engineer, Dubuque, Ila. WM. ° 

DEAN, village recorder. 1373 





UILDING. 

{At Portsmouth, N. H.) 
Sealed proposals, endorsed “Proposals for Brick 
and Steel Building,” will be received at the bureau 
of yards and docks, Navy Departmen:, Washington, 
until May 3, 1902, for constructing a brick and 
steel building at the navy yard, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Appropriation, $33,000. Plans and specifications can 
seen at the bureau, or at the navy yard named. 

MORDECAI T. ENDICOTT, chief of bureau. 1374 





PROPOSALS. 


Buese. 
[At Annapolis, Md.) 


Proposals will be received at the bureau of naviga- 
tion, Navy Department, Washington, D. C., until 
May 14, 1902, for a marine engineering and naval 
construction building at the U. 8S. Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md. Blank forms of proposal and speci- 
fications will be furnished, and plans may be seen, on 
application at the bureau of navigation, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., at the U.S. Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md., or at the office of Ernest Flagg, archi- 
tect, 35 Wall St., New York. A. 8S. CROWNIN- 
SHIELD, chief of bureau. 1374 


 aaeanes CEMENT, ETC. 

[At Boston, Maes. 

U. 8. Engineer Office, Winthrop Building, Boston, 

Mass. Sealed proposals for furnishing Portland 

cement, sand and broken stone will be received here 

until April 28, 1902. Information furnished on 
application. HARRY TAYLOR, Capt. Engrs. - 
4 








EWER SYSTEM. 
[At Cleveland, O.| 


The county engineer will receive sealed bids until 
April 28 for completing the general sewer system 
Probable cost, $51,000. 1373 
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WMIINERAL WOOL <0 


. FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 








Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !43 Liberty Street, 





NEW YORK. 








[Now Ready: The Second Uolume of the ‘Topical 


Architecture’ 


Library | 





“Door and 
Window Grilles” 


104 Plates: 


10in. x 14} in. 


Uniform with the first volume |‘ /talian Renaissance 
Doorways’’| of this Library 


MARCH 22, 1902 


THE next time you pass along the streets of one of our 


large cities, note what rapid progress is making in the use of 


wrought-metal grilles, screens and gates of various kinds for the 


ornamental protection of doorways and the window-openings 


of lower stories. 


The great interest shown in this particular form of artistic 


artisanship just now is our reason for devoting the second 


volume of this Library to door and window grilles. 


PRICE: Bound in Cloth 
In Portfolio ‘ 





American Architect and Building News Co. 
211 Tremont Street, Boston 








Cathedral of 


St. Fobn the Divine. 
i = tew Pork, 1. Y. > 


- i 


E offer the illustrations of the competitive 
designs for the great Protestant Episco- 
pal Cathedral, now building on Bloomingdale 
Heights, New York. 
In all, fifty-seven plates [loose], 14 x 20 inches, 
printed on plate-paper. 
Price, $2.50 per set. 
es 


American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 Tremont St., Boston, [lass., 
US. A. 





NEW ENGLAND 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS. 


_ BLUE PRINTING. 


CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Papers. 
38 Broad St., Boston. 
Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. 


CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. 


WILLIAM L RUTAN, 
1016 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 


ROOFING DUCK. 
C. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 


234 State St., 
Cor. India St., Boston, Mass. 


SASH CORD. 


SILVER LAKE Co., 
78 Chauncy St., Boston. 


SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 
GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 
oO 


co, 
Park Row Building, New York 
85 Water St., Boston. 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. 


FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
Park Row Bidg.. New York. 
176 Federal St., Boston. 





Professional 
Ethics. 





one Rte 


| The following ... 

| ..- CODE OF ETHICS... 
- Prepared in Conformity with the 

| Best Standards of Practice, and 

| Recommended to its Members by 

| the Boston Society of Architects, 
} was - © «@ 7, ee ¢ 6 8 @ &® 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- - 1895... 


SecTION 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

. 

SecTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

+. 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 

a building contract except as “owner.”’ 
* 

SEcTION 4. No Member shod guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
” 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw. 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

* 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

* 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

+. 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority oi 
a professional journal. 

7 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

* 

SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw. 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini. 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

* 

SEcTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

* 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi: 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 

¥* 

SgcTion 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes 
sional education and render all possible helg 
to juniors, draughtsmen and stucents. 
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For Richness of Design, 
Beauty of Finish and 
Harmonious Effects, 


. Berger’s.. 


Classic Metal Ceilings 


ARE UNSURPASSFD. 





Send for our booklet ‘‘A NEW IDEA IN 
METAL CEILINGS,"’ — 'tis free. 


- THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


CANTON, OHIO. 








“LIBRARY OF CONGRESS.” 


TWENTY GELATINE PLATES, 


14” x 163” in Portfolio. 


PRiIcn, $5.00. 


This excellent series of Architectural Illustrations forms No. VI of 


the Series of Monographs of American Architecture. 


Published by 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO. 


THE 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectura! Terra - Cotta, 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: | CITY OFFICES: 
Oor. Clybourn & Wright | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
wood Avenues. | oor. La Salle & Adams 8t. 


CHICAGO. 


Estimates given on application. 
Catalogue and Samples. 


PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


OF 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Send for 














BOSTON AGENTS: 
WaALpbo Bros., 102 MiLK STREET. 





Established nearly 40 Years 


= See w 


ARCHITECT 


AND 


Contract Reporter 


Published Every Friday by P. A. Gilbert Wood 


6 TO 11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON, E. C. 


PRICE, FOURPENCE 


The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT RE- 
PORTER” has been established nearly 4) years; 
has a large and influential circulation; has been 
proved to be the best medium for advertising to 
Architects, Builders and Contractors; has the 
finest illustrations, and has been specially noted 
for its Art reproductions. 


Send us six English Id. stamps and we 
will mail you sample copy. 

Send us post-office money order for 50 
cents and we will send you the last six 
weeks’ issucs. 

On receipt of $6.25 we will forward for 
12 months. 








[See Alphabetical Index on Cover 2 for Saisie 
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ARCHITECTURAL METALWORK. | CAPITALS. CONTRACTING. 
Mullins, W. H., Salem, O............. Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston........ 


ART METALWORK. | CAPITALS (Carved). 


Rutan, William L., Boston........... 
| CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER. 


FAUCETS. 
Union Brass Works, Boston, Mass... 


FILING DEVICES. 


ge y- onstruction Co., James-| 0. T. Nelson Co., The, Columbus, Ohio} Rutan, William eae Art Metal Construction Co., James- 
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BLUE PRINTS. | COMPOSITION ORNAMENT. 


Moss, Chas. E., Boston...... C > 
Spaulding Print Paper Co. Sasha Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston........ York 
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BOILER (Steam and Hot-Water). 


™ | Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co., MB.coe ft 
auxer & Pratt Mig. Co., Boston... | ConservATORIES. 
BOILERS (Side-Feed). 


Gorton & Lidgerwood Co., New York. Hudson, N. 
| CONTRACTING. 

BRICKS (Red Oxide). Flynt puis 4 & Construction Co. 
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ELECTRIC SIGNALS. 
Elevator Supply & Repair Co., New GALVANIZED IRON. 
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American Sheet Steel Co., New York 
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